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Keyboard  controlled  electric  margin 


I  hf  new  I'ndrrwtxxl  Electric  fciitures  ex¬ 
clusive  “Keyboard  Control”.  All  operating 
controls  are  conveniently  Irn-ated  on  the 
keyboard.  I  here’s  no  huntinit  around  fur 
margin  controls,  for  instance.  Students  set 
marKins  automatically  with  the  Margin 
Key  located  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
keyboard 
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wh*r«  to  writ*  . . . 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of 
Elfctric  Typing  h  Easy  Typing,  write 
Dr.  Karl  (I.  Nicks,  Manager,  busi¬ 
ness  Kducation  Division,  I'nderwixid 
Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N  Y 
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Prepare  your  pupils  for  faster  placement  and  more  rapid 
advancement  by  giving  them  practical  business  training. 
Make  them  acquainted  with  business  machines  and  business 
practices  they  will  encounter  on  the  job.  Help  yourself  as 
you  help  your  pupils  with  these  free,  tested  training  aids 
developed  by  Comptometer  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Foundation  for  Business  Education. 


1  BULLETIN  BOARD  MATERIAL 


The  Meaniniof  a  Oollaran  Hour...  Oictatini  Machines 

This  poster,  in  color,  explains  and  illustrates  an  entirely 
new  type  of  dictating  machine,  that  has  overcome  dictators' 
and  transcribers'  objections  to  machine  dictation.  The  poster  is 
accompanied  by  discussion  questions  for  classroom  use. 

TYPING  TESTS 


Dictation  Machine  Transcription  Made  Easier 

This  folder  contains  practical  typing  speed  and  accuracy  tests  which 
feature  a  prefigured  word  count  that  greatly  simplifies  the  checking 
process.  It  also  contains  rough  draft  copy  of  longhand  and  typed 
material  tor  putting  into  final  form 

3  DFFICE  STYLE  DICTATIDN 

A  Dictatini  Machine  That  Secretaries  Like 

This  IS  a  manual  of  office  style  dictation  material  keyed  to  indicate 
characteristics  that  are  being  illustrated.  It  consists  of  actual  business 
dictation,  complete  with  normal  interruptions  and  distractions.  It  also 
contains  checking,  discussion  and  straight  timed  dictation  material. 

4  FIVE  LESSDN  MANUAL 


Dictation  Machine  Dperation 

A  free,  five  lesson  textbook  that  gives  your  stenographic  students 
a  usable  acquaintanceship  skill  with  the  transcribing  machine  The 
textbook  IS  prepared  for  use  with  pre  recorded  belts  of  dictation 
carefully  prepared  for  the  maximum  of  learning  with  the  minimum 
of  practice  time  employs  the  apprenticeship  method  which 
frees  teachers  for  other  duties 


TO  OBTAIN  COMPTOMETER’S 

FREE  BUSINESS  TRAINING  AIDS 

SIMPLY  MAIL  COUPON. 

HIGH  FIDELITY  ® 

OMPTOMETER 

'OMMANDER 


j  COMPTOMETER  Dictation  Division 
I  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  Algonquin,  III 

I  r^nllamtn  I  would  likt  to  rocoivo,  without  cotl  or  obliplion.  tho  lollowini  Butinou 
I  Irtinini  Aids  f  Bulletin  Boerd  Metenel  C  Office  Slyle  Dictation 
I  ( J  fypini  Tests  five  Lesson  Manual 

i  My  Name.  Title 

I  School _ _ 

'  Address  _  /one 

I  City _ _  .  County  Stale 
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EDITORIAL:  Why  liother  with  Automation? 
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Helen  McConnell  10 
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Buiiksss  Epucaimn  Wmlp 

U  publiehpd  mmUiIt  (pi- 
cp^t  JuIt  pad  Aimpt)  by 
ibp  CrP9  ^ablUblpf  llUUlon  of  Ibp  MrOraw-HUI 
Boob  CoM^pfa  lap.,  pl  131)9  NobU  Si.,  FhiU 
dolDblp  SI,  Pp.  I'dkioripl  pnd  eaocutivp  uAcm  pl 
UO  W.  ia  Bt.,  ti*w  Ypfk  36.  SUBSCHlPTiON 
RATESi  Ualtpd  SipIm  pad  PupppppIod*  |S  00  p 
yppr,  IS.OO  Ipt  t«p  yppfp;  (.papeU — $3.30  p  ypar, 
16  iO  far  twp  tppip;  l^iia  Ampricp— $3.10  p  T«^r, 
$7.36  far  iirp  ypprp|  pll  uthpr  rouairfpp— $6  30  p 
yppr,  $i-30  far  t«ra  yaarp,  GapyHfbt,  1936.  by  ibe 
PablUbiaf  DlvlPioa  •!  tbp  McGrpp  Hill 
Ca.,  lap.  Priaipd  la  iba  U.S.A.  Barond'^ 
CUpp  Mil  privllpfap  puiboriaad  pi  Pblladalpbip. 


PpDOpyUpnip.  ladeaed  in  TA#  Raainpi*  lades  pad 
TAp  fdMipnaa  lade*.  Inlonaplion  pnd  dalp  io 
Iha  **Bupine*t  Hteae'*  prp  abalrpciad,  wllh  per- 
aiispioa,  froai  Ba«iae««  BeeA,  tbp  mpcppine  of 
bupinpp*  pBPcuitvpp,  pad  Irum  reports  p|  ibe 
MiCrpw*Hill  Department  of  Eionomiea.  Bueinppw 
EavcpfiPN  WoPLP  Ip  pIpo  pspilahle  la  a  micrubim 
edltiaa  from  Univenily  Miirohlmt,  313  N.  3'ir«i 
Hi.,  Ana  Arbor,  Mirh  Addrepp  rorrappondence 
regprdiaf  tubperiplionp  Io  ('irrulalion  Department. 
Hi  pimmp  EattCATtoH  WooLp,  1309  Noble  Pbila- 
delphip  23,  Pp.,  or  330  W.  42Dd  Blreal,  Neo 
3  orb  36,  N.  Y.  Hand  ia  both  old  addreep  onel 
apa  addrepp  when  Iberp  ip  p  chanfp,  and  allow 
faar  waabe  lor  aalry. 


Tha  Classroom  Creed 

(from  PHt  DtLTA  KAPPAN,  January,  19S6) 

•  I  will  teach  in  harmony  with  the 
Koals  of  the  schcMil  that  employs  me, 
the  concepts  of  the  c-ountry  which 
sustains  me,  and  the  g(Mxl  will  of  the 
colleagues  who  surround  me. 

•  1  will  carefully  plan  c-ourse 
and  class— the  t-ontent,  tlie  rnethod.s, 
the  motivation,  the  aids,  the  time,  the 
student  participation,  etc.  The  activity 
must  challenge  the  superior  student, 
encourage  the  slow  leanier,  and  im¬ 
plement  established  goals. 

•  1  will  keep  the  students  informed 
coiK-eniing  the  objectives  of  the 
course,  imim-diate  aims  of  each  unit 
of  work,  the  signifieaiic'e  of  each  care¬ 
fully  planned  a.ssignment,  and  tlie 
standards  of  classroom  achievement. 

•  I  will  bt!  friendly,  eoiisklerate, 
and  confident— each  student  mu.st  feel 
w-eleome  and  secun*  in  my  elass<*s. 

•  I  will  daily  approach  my  class- 
nNim  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  stu¬ 
dents’  comfort  and  progr«‘ss,  and  with 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  ior  the  ])laimed 
activity. 

•  I  will  attempt  to  dress  neatly, 
sjieak  clearly,  a[)|N‘ar  jxiised,  avoid 
annoying  mannerisms,  and  not  take 
myself  too  sr-riously. 

•  I  will  motivate  my  students 
througli  positivc-ly  stimulating  tlieir  in¬ 
terest,  not  liy  stooping  to  ridieule,  or 
by  using  sarcasm,  or  hy  creating  fear. 

•  I  will  maintain  an  “ojien”  office 
door  and  welcome  students  with  jht- 
sonal,  reiiH-dial,  and  other  learning 
problems. 

•  I  will  construct  or  select  per¬ 
tinent  tests,  review  for  them  system¬ 
atically,  administer  them  fre(|uently, 
evaluate  them  fairly,  and  dLscuss  tlu-m 
fully. 

•  1  will  secure  and  study  carefully 
the  students’  evaluation  of  my  courses. 

•  I  will  extend  my  insight  into  and 
my  ability  in  the  application  of  the 
psychological  laws  of  growth  and 
learning. 

•  I  will  keep  abreast  of  current 
developmi-nts  in  my  special  field  and 
the  teaching  profession. 

•  1  will  lie  ethical  and  professional 
I  in  contacts  with  students,  parents,  and 

I  other  teachers. 

•  I  will  lx*  a  g<Hxl  citizen  hy  giving 
unselfishly  of  time  and  talent  to  my 
family,  church,  and  community. 

E.  L.  Christensen,  Supervisor 
Business  Teacher  Education 
Brigham  Young  University 
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S^te/t6took 


Gregg-Approved 

SHORTHAND  PEN 


CopyfiQM  1956,  Th«  itt^rbrook  Pen  Cempcny 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Comd«n  1,  N«w  Unmy 


Al'KlL,  19.>« 


The  right  point  for  the  way  you  write 
Gregg  shorthand.  Instantly  renew¬ 
able  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 


Faster,  Clearer,  Easier  Notes  With  This 

GREGG-APPROVED 
PEN. ..AND  POINT 

Gregg  shorthand  was  specifically  planner!  to  be  writtrjn 
with  a  pen.  SjHjerls  up  taking  notes— makes  them  clearer  to 
read  and  easier  to  transcribe. 


And  RsterbnKjk  has  the  jwint  specifically  designed 
for  Gregg!  Next  time  you  pass  a  |)en  counter  ask  to  try 
Esterbrook’s  s()eciai  Gregg  F^oint  (No.  1555).  You’ll  find 
your  notes  glide  with  ease— without  pressure- never  ski|)  or 
miss.  Every  stroke,  circle  or  hook  is  bright  and  uniform. 


Esterbrook  Gregg  shorthand  points 
(It  the  new  pastel  Esterbrook  Petite- 
Pak  Set— and  all  Esterbrook  Pocket 
Pens  and  Desk  Pen  Sets. 


The  price  is  too  mralest  to  miss.  And  — should  you  ever 
damage  the  point— an  identical  E8terbr<K)k  llenew-l^oint 
is  yours  for  just  half  a  dollar.  You  can  replace  ixiints 
instantly  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 

P.S.  If  you’re  just  starting,  the  abrtve  note  reads: 

”The  Greatest  for  Gregg  I” 
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Teachers  say  thrir  jolts  arc  so  much 
easier  and  more  successful  when. they 
teach  on  IBM  Klectrics,  (’omplicated  car¬ 
riage  and  stroking  drills  can  Ite  eliminated 
or  simplified  — leaving  more  time  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  overall  typing  tcchnifjues. 


Principals  have  discovered  that  students 
trained  oti  IBM  Klectrics  type  better  and 
faster  oii  all  tyjX'writers  — even  manuals. 
And  this  residts  in  happier,  more  confident 
students  who  are  getting  the  In-st  possible 
training  for  the  best  jobs  of  the  future. 


* 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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School  board  members  art'  awari*  of  the 
j'rowinj'  trend  toward  eleetrics  in  inotlern 
hiisitiess  today  — «ru/  of  the  preference  for 
the  IliM  Fdeetrie*.  They  feel  seluxtls  must 
keep  pace  with  this  trend  in  order  to 
prepare  students  best  for  future  jobs. 


...OUTSELL  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRICS  COMBINED! 


Al’llll,,  ]«■>« 


Superintendents  find  the  IBM  Electric  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  typewriter  fniy  for 
today’s  scht)ol  needs.  Because  schools  can 
expect  longer  and  better  service  from  the 
IB.M,  the  per-stndent  cost  of  a  switch  to 
the  IB.M  Electric  is  surprisitigly  low. 


IBM  ELECTRICS 
MOVE  TO  MAKE 
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Proper  Posture  1 

I  in  the  Classroom 

‘ .  with  . ^ 


Nolira  that  llwamil  ia  jual  Ihr  riirlil  hrinht  aiui  lh« 
Itark  raal  ia  in  ll>a  rorrwl  laiaillon  f«»r  |>r<i|M<r  ami- 
ina  laaitura.  lloUi  aaat  ami  linrkraal  are  uuirkly  ami 
aitaily  ail  iiailMi  iiy  Ilia  aliiitent.  Willi  AJlIHTfllTK 
Ilia  laarliar  ran  •l•*lll<lllalrala  and  Ilia  aludani  ran 
lirarlkai  |>rii|iar  laialiira  aa  il  ia  |iri<ai-rilia<l. 

Iliilli  rliair  and  lalda  framaa  ara  iif  liaavy  IH"  III 
■aiiaa  alaal  tuliliiR,  alarlrii  ally  wrldad  fur  life  lime 
diiralillily.  No  aliarp,  M<|uare  aiigiai,  all  roiimiad. 


AJUSTRITE 

TYPING 
CHAIRS 

and 

TABLES 


AJ  UHTKITK 

ryidng  laldaa  in  three  A 
naighu  *6 Vi",  2H’  and  ** 

lu  with  1  adjuslmrtil  in  ruliliar  maia  gliil* 
H^ndard  lop  22  x  2H  ,  olhar  aixaa  availabit 
Steal  lliMik  Holder  7"  x  18"  x  17"  axpandai 
•tael  niaah.  Miiunlad  In  frame  wilhiiiit  xrrew 
>r  lailU.  Kiibber  niounlad. 


Mo^l 
TtC  UM 

mil  MUCTORI  T8ll(!  Ilarilwiaal  aadfliail  aiaii 
I'arttiMa  Blamiup  laai'li  ail  (iiala  Hi”  to  21" 

ilgl  -I  hla  4ll",i4^, 411".  lunkraal  adiuata  6" 
kllKK  'rttlAI.  Haiiiplee  fiiiiilalHal  fur  iW)  day  tria 
allliuul  oliiiiialiuii  Naml  fur  dlualralad  fuldar 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2144  M«4iMn  Ava.  ToU4e  2,  Ohio 


- 
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Credit  Policy  Loosened 

Tlir  nation’s  moni'v  rnana^i‘rs  liavi* 
sH  off  a  slow-inoviiiK  ffiaiiKi-  in  flioir 
<ri-(lif  |)oIicy.  lo  fasf  away  from  tfio 
nirri'iit  ti«fitn(*ss  of  t  roffit,  thi*  Fi-ilcral 
Hfsi-rvr  Board’s  ()|M‘n  Market  Coin- 
inittee  will  limit  itself  to  easing'  some 
of  the  pressure  on  hank  ri’serves  hy 
supplying  fmiils  throiieh  ojien  market 
o|K'rations.  This  will  |M*riiiit  commer¬ 
cial  hanks  to  decrease  tlie  amount  of 
temporary  iKirrowing  tliat  tfiey  have 
done  W'itii  the  FHB. 

TTie  reason  for  this  action  is  simple. 
I'BB  officials  have  made  a  fresh  ap¬ 
praisal  of  immediate  economic  pros¬ 
pects,  and  tliey  are  tsinvinced  that 
there  is  more  daiijtier  of  recession  tlian 
of  inflation  dnriiiK  the  sprinu  montlis. 
They  emphasi/.e,  however,  that  their 
new  ap|)raisal  diM-s  not  mean  that  a 
downturn  is  in  prosiwct.  Instead,  they 
feel  that  the  economy  is  enterinn  a 
delicate  leveling-off  jM-riod,  which 
holds  none  of  the  inflationary  potential 
that  was  present  at  the  turn  of  the 
year. 


Columbia  Promotes  Aid  Plan 

To  widen  the  jiath  for  hnsiness  aid 
to  education,  (loinmhia  Universitv’s 
(iradnate  Scfiool  of  Business  has  de- 
vi.sed  a  plan  tfiat  ( 1  )  puts  hnsiness 
funds  to  work  on  tlie  critical  nee<l  of 
teachers’  salaries;  (2)  reipiires  onlv 
tiMMh'st  grants  from  (s)ni|)anii‘s;  and 
(3)  involves  a  larye,  diverse  “f 

companies. 

The  first  grants,  ran^in^  from  SolMI 
to  came  from  11  com|)anies 

and  total(‘d  alamt  $2o.(MKI.  Of  every 
$lh,tHK)  it  receives,  the  school  puts 
$2,(M)()  into  salary  increases  and  sets 
the  remaining  aside  as  a  four- 

year  reserve  that  it  can  draw  on  to 
make  up  any  sudden  losses  in  income. 

One  of  the  project’s  ureatest  attrac¬ 
tions  is  that  a  company  is  fr<‘e  to 
chan^'e  the  amount  of  its  ^ilt  or  to 
drop  out  altogether.  T  he  loss  of  one 
contrihiitor  will  not  Im'  a  major  source 
of  worry  lM*canse  of  the  urt'at  immiM'i 
of  contrihniors  involved. 

They  Do  Something  About  It 

For  the  first  time,  there  is  sciiMitific 
priMil  that  man  can  miMlify  the  weather 
lor  his  own  economic  iM-tterment.  This 
IS  the  veidict  ot  the  Ailvisuis  Com 
mitt«‘e  on  Weathei  (amirol,  estah 
lisetl  hy  ('oiiniess  m  lh'>3  to  s«-e 


whether  commercial  rainmakers’ 
claims  of  success  were  true  or  false. 

CsiiiK  only  iiide|)en<lent  scientific 
data,  the  committee  found  that  cloud 
seediiiK  with  silver  iodide  pellets  in 
five  I'acific  Northwost  commercial 
projects  increas<‘d  prt'cipitation  fiy  9 
to  17  JMT  cent  alntve  exiiectcd  levels. 
The  cornmitlet*  emphasi/es,  however, 
that  it  is  “better  to  speak  of  increasing 
rain  than  making  it”  h(‘cans(‘  the  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  winter  and 
spring  storm  clouds.  The  committee 
made  no  claims  for  otht'r  areas  or  for 
other  types  of  clouds.  It  s(*eks  a  two- 
year  extension  tt)  find  these  facts. 

Who  Do  You  Follow? 

T  here  is  likely  to  la-  plenty  «tf  argu¬ 
ment  this  \ear  as  t»)  wh<‘ther  hnsiness 
is  going  np  or  down.  .According  to  the 
Department  of  Kcononiics  of  the  .Mc- 
C.raw-lfill  Fnhlishing  Company,  Inc., 
it  all  depends  on  what  gang<‘  of  (‘co- 
nomic  activity  you  list*.  T  he  (boss  Na¬ 
tional  Product  should  find  hnsint'ss 
running  strong  in  I95h;  hut  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Heserve  Board’s  Index  of  Indns- 
Irial  Production  may  reilect  sagging 
spells. 

Why?  The  reason  is  that  these  two 
indicators  cover  dillereiit  jih.ises  of 
t'conomic  activity.  The  Index  is  a 
measurt*  of  tin*  physical  output  of 
factories  and  mines.  It  covers  agricul¬ 
ture.  construction,  communications, 
utilities,  transportation,  etc.  only  in¬ 
directly.  Thai  is.  the  pKaluctiou  of 
building  materials  has  an  efh'i  t  on 
construction,  and  the  output  of  elec¬ 
tric  utiliti(>s  is  de|M-udeiit  «)ii  oil,  gas, 
and  coal  as  fiicTs. 

(iNP,  estimated  quai telly  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  the  out¬ 
put,  in  dollar  terms,  of  .ill  goods  and 
serv  itx-s  priKlucr'd  in  the  nation.  It 
covers  all  industries  excluded  from 
tilt*  Imlex,  as  well  as  output  in  nianu- 
i.icturiug  and  niiuing. 

Thus  the  Index  may  Im-  turning 
down  right  now,  for  the  recent  decline 
in  auto  production  and  housing  st.irts 
(-ould  mean  a  fall  Irom  tin*  current 
level  of  industrial  output.  ( AP,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  rise,  iM-eausr*  prires 
undoubtedly  will  Im-  Inglu-r;  and  il 
n-llects  ImiIIi  volume  aiul  prices.  .An¬ 
other  reason,  service  iudustiies,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  (Government— all  coveretl  hy 
(GNP,  not  hy  the  index  will  go  up 
this  year,  iMith  m  volume  and  dollais. 
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It’s  gone  too  far  to  be  called  popularity 


The  typing  teacher's  regard  for  the  Royal  Standard  is  more 
like  a  crush. 

“And  why  not?”  teachers  all  over  the  country  reply  pretty 
firmly. 

“Royals  are  easier  to  teach  on.  Royals  are  easier  to  learn 
on.”  That’s  the  kind  of  talk  they  ^ive  you. 

“And  rugged,”  they  say.  “Well,  they  take  abuse  like  a  2fX)- 
pound  center  ...  with  less  time  out  for  repairs.” 

O.K.,  O.K.!  And  may  we  offer  you  teaching  aids  as  up-to- 
the-minute  as  a  TV  newscast?  May  we  remind  you  that  you 
also  get  valuable  instructional  demonstrations  free? 

And  incidentally— 900  service  centers  hop  to  give  you 
prompt,  efficient,  accurate  help,  when  ne<‘ded. 


standard 


ELECTRIC  *  PORTABLE  *  Roytyp**  bu»in«t<  tuppli«t 

Hoynl  <’«>fn|>nny,  Divmion  of  Hnynl  McHet'  Cor/ntnilion 


Af'Rli.,  l'J56 
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We  prefer 
to  employ 
operators 
trained  on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


oday,  more  employers  usin^  Burroughs  machines  need 
Burroughs-trained  operators 

Some  of  the  training  courges  availnhle  include: 


Kx|M!rtH  in  the  field  of  huHim^  edu<’ation  an<i  job 
placement  an;  findiiiK  that  more  and  more  employera 
th(«4f;  daya  want  HurniuKlw-trained  huaiiu^w  ma(‘hine 
o|M*ratorH. 

'I'luiHe  employerw  have  found  that  Hurrou^hH  machintw 
anawer  their  huaineaH  mxHla  Ixiat,  for  all  Burroughs 
rnachinea  are  aimply  di^igniKl,  highly  automatic  and 
(a'onomical  to  maintain. 

For  the  same  reaaona,  Hurrouglia  machiiu>a  are  ideally 
auiUnl  for  <'huwrcK)m  ua(>.  And  atudenta  like  to  learn 
with  them,  juat  a^j  they  prt*fer  to  uae  them  on  the 
joh  after  graduation. 

'I'o  furthiT  aaaiat  txlucational  inatitutiona,  Hurrougha 
off«*ra  many  valuable  training  helfw,  trouraea  of 
inatruction  and  other  t4viching  aida.  For  full  detaila, 
aimply  fill  in  thia  c‘ou|M)n  and  mail  it  today. 

HiirriMiiihti  m  ■  trndrmnrk 


Ten- Key  nddiny  murhinen.  'I'tx* 
widely  popular  liurroughH  Ten- 
Key  can  b(!  maaUYed  t^aaily  with 
ila  apecial  touch-ayatenn  method 
of  teaching. 


Senxtmntir  nccountiny  machine.)^. 
The  courae  for  the  Hurrougha 
.Senaimatic  in<-ludi-H  praeti«»‘  mate- 
riala  conaiating  of  actual  bank  and 
commercial  poaling  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

PlaoM  «*nd  ma  complala  informolion  on 
Burroughi  aquipmani  tor  laoching  purpotai 


Calrulahng  marhinex.  A  apecial 
courae,  "l.a‘arninK  the  Hurroualia 
('alculator,"  iadcaigned  to  develop 
rapidly  a  high  degr(>e  of  akill  on 
tliM  widely  uaed  machin<‘. 


Full-krytHMtrd  nddiny  machines. 
Here’a  a  thorough  courae  in  ahort- 
cut  additiirn  to  help  develop  accu- 
racv  and  ape«*d  on  thia  type  of 
adding  macliini*. 
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Automation!^ 


SINCE  SfptcinlMT,  lIi.'SLNtss  Ein-CATiON  VV0HI.1*  has 
ft‘uturing  articles  on  automation.  This  issue 
reaches  a  new  high  in  space  given  over  to  the  subject, 
with  two  articles  that  constitute  a  combined  total  of 
more  than  eight  pages. 

Are  we  justified  in  devoting  to  the  electronic  brains 
so  much  of  our  limited  space— space  that  might  just  as 
easily  l)e  used  to  present  helpful  articles  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects  of  the  business  education  curriculum? 
VV^e  can  hear  someon<!  saying,  “just  a  few  months  ago, 
your  magazine  was  telling  us  that  automation  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Why  not  put  off  worrying  almut  it  until  it 
grows  up?” 

There’s  something  to  lx;  said  for  this  point  of  view. 
It’s  true,  for  instance,  that  World  War  II  brought 
alx)ut  a  shortage  of  office  fielp  tfiat  still  plagues  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  years.  It’s  also  true 
that  small  companies  can’t  afford  to  install  automation 
yet. 

Still,  tilings  move  fast  tliese  days.  Tlie  strides  tliat 
automation  has  taken,  in  the  last  few  montfis  alone, 
aren’t  those  of  an  infant.  Conferences  on  the  subject 
are’  practically  a  weekly  occurrence,  some  of  them  in 
the  field  of  education  itself.  The  number  of  companies 
that  have  already  installed  automation  equipment  is 
impressive,  and  the  fiacklog  of  orders  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  books  is  staggering;  furthermore,  recent  legal 
developments  fiave  made  it  miicfi  easier  for  prospective 
manufacturers  to  make  a  start  in  tlie  field. 

Let’s  take  a  vuick  look  at  what  business  education 
can  exjMJct  from  automation. 

The  background  that  will  enable  an  employee  to 
handle  a  liigher-level  job  in  automation  can’t  be  im¬ 
parted  by  tfie  present  business-education  curriculum. 
(Companies  with  tlie  proper  equipment  and  staff  can 


do  it  in  twelve  wi!eks  with  oii-the-job  training.)  ScIkmiIs 
can’t  afford  tin*  oft'‘n  massive,  always  ex|M*iisive  ma¬ 
chines  they  need  for  this  training,  and  they  may  never 
be  able  to- to  say  nothing  of  retaining  ({ualified  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  face  of  attractive  salaries  olliTed  by  iiulustry. 

What  alxiut  the  next  lower  level:  simple  operation 
of  the  computers  after  tlie  programming  pliase  has 
been  completed?  As  Jordan  Hale  will  point  out  in  the 
last  installment  of  his  current  S(‘ries,  thi*  main  rerpiire- 
iiK'iits  in  this  category  are  familiarity  with  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  numl)ers,  and  native  ability.  Both  these 
characteristics  can  lx*  fostered  in  other  places  as  well 
as  in  the  Ixisiness-ediication  cla.ssr<M)m. 

jobs  availalile  at  the  lowest  levt*!  in  automation 
( mainly  the  routine  preparation  of  data  Ix'fore  it  g(x*s 
into  the  c'omputers)  will  probalily  exist  in  reasonafily 
large  niimlxTs.  h’or  reasons  that  .Mr.  Hale  will  give, 
business  education  will  probably  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  this  area,  although  courses  may  have 
to  lx‘  tailored  to  automation’s  specialized  needs.  Also, 
there  is  little  ground  for  a.ssiimiiig  that  the  secretary 
is  on  the  way  to  Ix'coming  an  extinct  s|x*cies. 

.\s  IT  NOW  AiT'F.AHS,  liowcvcr,  busin(‘.ss  education  can 
hardly  avoid  a  re-examination.  No  one  knows  ju.st  wliat 
the  field  will  lx-  like  ten  years  from  now;  fxit,  changes 
are  almost  certainly  on  the  way.  Some  business-educa¬ 
tion  leaders  are  alrt'ady  aware  of  the  rumblings,  but 
not  many.  Both  self-interest  and  obligation  call  for 
ei  err/  business  teacher  to  find  out  what  automation  is 
all  afxxit,  and  to  see  to  it  that  his  studr'iits  fiave  at  least 
a  rudinxTitary  knowh*dg«*  of  what  they  can  <*xpect  to 
rTicounter. 

Businessmen  rt'alize  how  irnixrrtant  automation  is; 
it  means  dollars  to  them.  Business  education  can’t 
afford  to  lx*  h-ft  out  in  the  cold. 
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The  Last  Six  Weeks: 

Dictating 

TracticaLly  all  secretarial  preparation  in  the  last  six  weeks  can  he  handled  th  rout'll  dictation 


Raise  Shorthand  Speed  by 


you  MAY  HAVE  six  weeks,  six 
months,  or  a  year  in  which  to  turn 
out  star  secretaries  from  among  tfie 
tliirty  or  forty  "amateurs"  in  your 
shorthand  class.  They  have  Wen 
ihrougli  the  long  practice  period  of 
learning  shorthand,  typing,  transcrip¬ 
tion,  and  business  English.  They  are 
taking  dictation  at  8U  to  90  words  a 
minute,  and  are  typing  at  40  to  50 
warn.  They  have  been  taught— drilled 
on— letter  placement,  correct  punctua¬ 
tion  and  sp<‘lling,  artistic  arrangement 
of  typed  material,  and  a  basic  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary. 

Then  office-practice  classes  have  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  all  makes  of  type¬ 
writers,  including  the  long-carriage 
and  electric  machines.  They  have  oper¬ 
ated  the  luting  and  non-listing  calcu¬ 
lating  machines,  with  ten-key  or  mul¬ 
tiple  keylK>ards;  duplicators,  Ixith 
spirit  and  stencil;  voic'e- writing  ecjuip- 
ment;  switchlH>ards,  plug  and  monitor 
type;  and  have  ty|ied  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers  with  multiple  carbons. 
Now  comes  the  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
ofiening  performance  «>n  the  first  job. 
What  can  you,  as  stage  director,  do  to 
make  them  confi<lent,  |Kiised,  at  ease— 
so  that  cues  will  Im*  recognized,  lines 
will  W  remeinlMTed.  and  the  audience 
(the  employer)  will  applaud?  It’s  up 
to  the  teacher  to  s<*t  the  stage. 

From  80  worn  to  140 

Now,  let’s  leave  the  metaphors  and 
go  to  the  classnK>m-a  S|MH*<l-huilding 
class  in  the  last  term  of  high  school, 
a  forty-minute  p<*ruHl  once  a  <lay,  five 
days  a  week.  'Hie  purpose  itf  this  class 
is  to  increase  students’  80-wam  short¬ 
hand  speed  to  140  warn!  Yes,  this 
’Tjonus"  shorthand  speed  gives  stu¬ 
dents  confidence  and  a  sense  of  supe¬ 


rior  ability,  and  will  impart  a  feeling 
of  ease  on  the  job.  It  is  nut  difficult 
to  attain  with  proi)er  motivation  and 
the  right  techni«jues.  And  it's  fun  to 
acc-omplish,  fur  the  teacher  as  well  as 
the  class. 

CLASSROOM  ROUTINES 

The  class  1  am  teaching  at  present 
is  a  group  of  33  girls  who  will  lx* 
graduated  in  June.  Expert  Shorthand 
Speed  Course  is  our  text.  For  four 
days  a  wectk,  one  lesson  a  day  is  as¬ 
signed  for  study  after  it  has  been 
previewed  by  the  teacher.  Practice,  in 
shorthand,  of  at  least  one  line  of  the 
theory  paragraphs  is  required;  these 
consist  of  theory  recall,  new  high- 
six'cd  shortcuts,  and  the  derivatives  of 
these  shortcuts.  The  “High  SjHred 
’l  ake"  article  is  to  be  read  and  written, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  accuracy  of 
(Mitline,  proportion,  and  fluency  of 
writing  style.  'I'he  second  article, 
"Building  High  SptH'd  through  Read¬ 
ing,"  is  to  be  read  until  students  can 
read  it  in  class  at  a  minimiun  rate  of 
1.50  warn. 

I>uring  the  first  week  we  are  to¬ 
gether  in  class,  the  emphasis  is  on 
timed  reading  from  the  plates.  Each 
student  reads  for  a  minute,  with  my 
stop  watch  ticking  away,  and  her 
reading  sper-d  is  recrrrded— by  her,  not 
by  me.  Y’ou  siee,  this  matter  of  speed 
building  should  lx*  measured  through 
self-evaluation  and  self-c'ompetitiot). 

'The  next  step  is  to  force  speed  on 
the  matter  assigned  for  writing.  Be¬ 
fore  the  dictation,  we  practice  inten¬ 
sively  on  high-frequency  vocabulary. 
The  matter  is  then  dictated,  at  suc¬ 
cessively  higher  speeds,  for  one  min¬ 
ute,  then  for  two  minutes,  then  three, 


then  four,  and  finally  for  five  minutes. 
When  we  are  all  confident  that  we 
have  acquired  a  happy  “mind  set" 
toward  fast  dictation,  the  practice 
period  is  shortenetl  so  that  more  time 
cun  be  devoted  to  the  dictation  of 
new  matter,  always  amply  previewed. 

Each  month,  the  Gregg  Award  tests 
are  given— in  February  and  March,  the 
100-  and  120-wam  tests;  in  April, 
.May,  and  June,  the  140-watn  tests.  All 
the  girls  are  well  able  to  make  the 
100-wam  pin  or  c-ertificate  during  the 
second  month  of  training;  very  few  fall 
short  of  the  120-wam  sixjed  by  June; 
and  many  get  the  thrill  of  that  140- 
wam  pin!  We  present  it  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  award  at  graduation  exercises, 
and  tlx*  names  of  the  successful  “speed 
artists"  are  printed  on  the  graduation 
program. 

The  secret  is  this:  as  many  of  these 
forty  class  minutes  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  spent  in  writing  short¬ 
hand.  “Takes"  may  be  sampled,  but 
<nily  a  sentence  or  two  need  be  read; 
some  “takes”  need  not  be  transcribed 
at  all.  Previews  should  be  practiced 
from  dictation;  the  shorthand  model  is 
written  on  the  chalkboard  by  the 
teacher.  And,  by  th«-  way,  all  dictation 
for  siH*ed-building  i>urpos«!S  should  lx; 
previewed.  The  "pyramid"  style  of  dic¬ 
tation  techni<jue  is,  I  lx;lieve,  the  best 
methorl  to  increase  shorthand  s]:x‘ed. 
Each  dictation  should  be  just  a  bit 
faster  than  the  students  can  get  down 
c(»mf«)rtably.  But.  fn»m  time  to  time, 
to  ease  the  tension,  some  of  the  matter 
should  lx*  redictaterl  at  the  students’ 
normal  rate  of  speed  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  their  eontrol  in  writing  more 
beautiful  shorthand  outlines.  Oh,  no— 
you  won’t  have  any  rebellion  on  your 
hands  if  you  push  for  sp<*ed  in  this 
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way,  or  il  \ou  i-iiipliasi/.t-  sliortliaiid 
|M'Hnctioii,  so  loii^  as  your  stiulriits 
know  jjist  wliat  they  art*  doiujr  anil 
wliy  tlify  an*  doin^  it.  Wliy  innst 
ti-aclicrs  confuse  t(’(u:hinf’  with  ft’.vf- 
'I'cll  your  class  cvcrs tiling— well, 
not  exactly  everything;  hut,  let  them 
know  just  what  y«>n  are  planning  to 
accomplish  with  this  particular  short- 
li.intl  ftronp! 

Later  on,  use  short  letters  to 
hnild  a  niort*  comprehensive  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary.  They  alford  In^tter 
op|)ortunilies  lor  v^'ritin^  a  urcater  vari¬ 
ety  ot  those  shorthand  outlines  that 
have  not  Iwcn  nicmori/cd  as  brief 
lorms  or  abbieviations  Ihc  lonn  let¬ 
ters  and  articles  are  i'ivi‘n  to  build 
endurance;  and  the  three-  and  five- 
minute  (^retr^  monthly  awards  are  a 
wond<‘rful  measure  of  achievement, 
aren’t  they?  W'hen  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  their  certificates  and  proudly 
wear  their  pins,  and  their  Iriends  see 
their  names  puhliei/ed  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  hulletin  Ixtards,  what  person 
is  proudest?  The  teacher,  of  etmrse. 
I  know'  I  t^et  a  real  thrill  out  of  it. 


OTHER  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


Some  ol  this  dictation  may  be  ('iven 
to  individual  students  at  the  teacher’s 
desk.  Kaeh  out*  takes  her  turn,  the 
diet.ition  Immu)!  ^iven  loudly  enough 
for  all  the  rest  to  hear  and  take  down, 
t(H).  .Students  should  (‘xperienei*  other 
difficult  noti'-takinu  situations.  You 
may  ask  a  student  to  follow'  you 
around  the  rtMim  as  you  dietatt'  to  her, 
or  she  may  iK-easionally  he  retpiired  to 
staml  at  the  desk  while  the  dictation 
is  yiven.  Fnim  time  to  time,  you  may 
({o  to  her  desk  and  dictate  a  short 
mi'inorandurn  w'hile  the  trther  39  ty|>e- 
writers  are  clacking  away. 

The  (Iregg  dictation  records  can  In* 
used  to  great  advantage,  and,  if  you 
have  a  sehiKiI  tapt*  recorder,  you  are 
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III  heaven.  What  an  opiMirtunity  for  a 
varied  program  of  dietatitm  material! 

'file  additional  learnings  necessary 
for  a  well-prepared  stenographi'r  can 
Im*  iinpartetl  through  dietatioii-the 
correct  way  to  type  a  memo,  informa¬ 
tion  alxiut  the  various  kinds  ol  It'tter- 
ht'ads  anti  their  efleet  on  letter 
arrangement,  uses  ol  envelopes  of 
various  sizes,  corrections  on  multiple 
earlxins,  analysis  of  eommon  t‘rrors, 
forms  of  salutations  and  titles  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  eorrespttndents,  how'  to 
write  a  letter  of  ap|)lieatiou,  what  to 
wear  and  how  to  act  when  iiiteryiewed 
for  a  job,  etc.  If  a  stutlent  asks,  “Is 
it  tilt*  l{r(u!rr’.i  f.'mV/e,  77ie  HctuU-T  h 
C'.uiilc,  or  the  lU’iidirs  (.’.uide?"  can 
you  fell  her  how  to  dei  ide?  A  list  ol 
such  eommon  necessary  items  can  Im- 
compilt‘d  by  the  teacher;  she  can  pose 
a  rpiestion  to  the  class  for  eonsitlera- 
tion  anti  solution,  and  can  dietati*  the 
correct  answer  at  the  next  class  session. 
'I'he  variety  tif  such  material  used  for 
dictation  purposes  is  incaiiiugful  in 
eonti*nt  and  at  the  same  time  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  change  from  the  overly  famil¬ 
iar  textbiKik  matt‘rial. 


OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 


\ow,  let’s  leave  the  classriMtiu  anti 
talk  alxiiit  otht‘r  stutlent  .letivities  that 
will  inereast;  shorthand  spet-d  and  the 
ability  to  “take  it.” 

Once  a  week,  as  an  outside  assign¬ 
ment,  you  may  ask  the  girls  to  select 
an  eilitorial  or  article  from  a  current 
publication  and  write  it  in  shorthantl, 
as  a  homework  assignment.  Outlint-s 
that  present  some  tlifficulty  should  lx* 
assignetl  to  intlividiial  writers  ami 
clarifietl  in  the  classroom— either 
through  lonsiilting  the  shorthantl  dic¬ 
tionary  or  through  the  teacher.  Again, 
once  u  week,  students  may  reptrrt 
an  assemhly  program  in  the  audito¬ 
rium,  in  the  form  of  a  running  ctrm- 
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mentary  on  the  program  or  a  verh.itim 
report  of  the  speeches  tleliveretl,  il 


K.ieh  ailvaneed  shorthand  student 
can  Ik'  given  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  seert'fary  to  one  of  the  atlministra* 
five  personnel -the  principal,  the  aiL 
ministratiye  assist.mt,  the  tieuns,  the 
chairmen,  thi*  tlietilian,  the  person  in 
charge  of  student  activities,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  this  adilitional  ex|M*rienet‘  on 
tilt*  joh  may  consume  approximately 
a  forty-minute  peritKl  each  tl.iv. 

rhe  high  spot  of  this  oppoitunity  is 
(he  challenge  of  taking  tlietation  on 
.ill  kintls  of  unlamiliar  topics  with 
a  with*  rang!*  ol  vtK-abiilary,  anti  of 
coping  with  charaeti-risties  of  diflerent 
ty|M's  of  tlietators-voiees,  m.muerisms. 
ipiirks  of  sentence  sirut'ture,  methtMlx 
ol  making  eorretiions,  manner  of  giv¬ 
ing  insiruetions,  among  others.  .'\uy 
shorthand  aetivitv  pursuetl  outsitle  the 
elassrotim  implements  just  so  much 
more  the  class  instruetion  anti  witlens 
vixational  horizons. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities 
that  my  speed  classes  and  I  have  lieen 
following  for  many  years.  My  girls 
foil,  why  can’t  somt'one  t-neourage 
our  young  men  to  simly  slxirthand?) 
Hie  girls  woiiltl  lx-  so  exeiteil  to  see  a 
male  of  the  species  and  so  would  If 
-mv  girls  enjoy  the  haul  work,  l»e- 
canse  they  imrierstand  the  value  of 
superior  shorthantl  ability  ami  s|M‘ed 
on  the  job.  They  are  rarely  critieizt.xl, 
never  scolded,  and  never  tliseounigetl 
Ik*  me,  but.  as  eaeh  one  atlvaiK-es  one 
step  alxive  her  previous  reetird.  we  all 
appiami  her  siieeess. 

As  I  saifi  Ix-fore,  s|M‘ed  building  is 
a  matter  of  self-evaluation  ami  vlf- 
eom|M*lition,  tin*  teaeht*r  is  only  tin* 
<lirf*rtor.  both  teaeht*r  and  class  must 
enjoy  thf*  hard  work  ih.il  this  S|)er<l- 
biiiltling  prix-t'ss  entails,  and  Ixith 
must  fire  every  minute  of  the  class¬ 
room  activity -.s/iort/Mind  activity. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 


TRANSCRIPTION 


3.  How  to  Integrate 
Transcription  Skills 

RUTH  I.  ANDERSON,  North  State  College,  Denton,  Te>ds 


ANY  Ain'K.’LKS  have  Imtii  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tcai-hiiiK  til  lraiis<'ri|)- 
tinii,  lint  all  ton  nlten  leaeliers  have 
iM'en  nnalilt*  to  adapt  the  inethtMls  and 
prtKethires  to  their  «iwn  c-lassKNiin 
situations.  It  has  lre(|nently  In-en  rec- 
oininend(‘<i  that  a  lull  yt‘ar  Im*  devoted 
to  the  teaehin^  ol  transeription  and 
that  the  teacher  have  a  donlile  peritnl, 
one  lor  the  development  ol  shorthand 
skill  and  a  siH'ond  devtiti'd  solely  t<i 
huilding  transeription  skill.  While  siieh 
prcHtthires  would  prohahly  seenre  re¬ 
sults,  the  laet  remains  that,  with  to¬ 
day's  erowd(‘<l  hi({h  s<‘hooi  eiirrienlnm, 
lew  shorthand  teachers  liavi*  two  pe- 
riinls  in  which  to  hnild  shorthand  and 
transcription  skills.  A  survey  of  the 
actual  conditions  in  many  stat(‘s  re¬ 
veals  that  only  one  year  is  allott(‘tl 
to  shoiihaiid  and  that  transcri|)tion  is 
taught  for  no  more  than  one  srunester 
in  a  one-  or  two-semester  s«‘cretarial- 
practice  conrsr*. 

The  r(*commendations  in  this  article 
rest  on  two  basic  ussnmptions: 

•  Transcription  s|M*ed  is  highly  de¬ 


pendent  on  the;  stndmit’s  shorthand 
dictation  rate. 

•  I'lanscription  must  he  taught  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  organized,  mtegrateti 
])lan. 

Wi*  have  olten  ov«-rl<K)ked  the  fact 
that  a  student’s  transcription  rate  nsn- 
ally  increases  as  his  dictation  rate  in¬ 
creases.  We  have  lallacionsly  assumed 
that  the  slow  transcriln'r  was  slow  Im-- 
«anse  ol  his  typing  rate,  when  Ire- 
ipienlly  his  problems  were  not  those 
ol  typing  but  of  shorthand.  \  student 
who  r  an  record  shorthand  at  only  00 
words  a  minnte  is  still  struggling  to 
get  dictation  at  all.  Ilis  outlines  are 
olten  inacenrate  anil  shaky.  He  lacks 
coniideni-e  in  his  shorthanil  ability, 
and  lor  giMnl  reason.  Because  he  is 
weak  in  his  shorthand  skills,  he  omits 
some  outlines  entirely,  has  trouble 
reading  many  others,  and  sometimes 
linds  that  what  he  has  written  makes 
no  sensi".  Th<-  student  who  can  take 
dictation  at  ItMt  to  120  wain  has 
much  greater  conlidence  in  his  short¬ 
hand  skills.  He  can  write  his  outlines 


automatically,  with  ease;  c-onse({uent- 
ly,  he  has  lar  lewer  problems  when 
he  starts  to  transcrilH-  his  notes.  Watch 
yoni  own  students  transcribe  in  class. 
You  will  find  that  a  giMnl  shortliand 
student  can  often  transcrilH-  a  live- 
minute,  100-word  shorthand  take  m 
the  same  length  ol  time  some  students 
reipiire  to  transcribe  a  live-minute, 
Wt-word  take.  Therelore,  the  tran¬ 
scription  teacher  must  plan  for  in¬ 
creasing  his  students’  shorthand  skill 
il  he  ex|)<‘cts  them  to  develop  skill  in 
transiription. 

The  second  basic  assumption— that 
transcription  must  be  taught  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  well-integrated  plan— is  one 
that  few  people  would  (piestioii.  But, 
all  too  often,  teachers  have  not  bi-en 
able  to  do  so  iM-cause  they  did  not 
have  the  necessary  teaching  materials. 
Kreipiently,  they  have  had  to  resort  to 
some  such  priK-edure  as  dictating  lour 
or  live  letters  and  then  having  stu¬ 
dents  transcribe  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  in  the  rest  of  the  periiKl. 
Kventiially  the  students  may  learn 
how  to  transcribe  a  mailable  letter  in 
this  way;  but,  it  is  a  very  wastefid, 
time-consuming  priK-ess.  I'lie  letters 
dictated  have  not  been  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  plan.  I’unctuation  rules 
have  Im-i-ii  pri-sented  in  one*  lesson 
with  no  follow-up  iti  the  material 
transcribed  that  day  or  the  next.  Stu¬ 
dents  have  Iwen  expected  to  apply 
correctly  principles  of  typing  usage 
and  English  uxage  that  have  not  bi-eu 
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taught,  or  even  reviewed,  iu  the  tran¬ 
scription  class.  Such  pr<K'C(hires  merely 
tc-st  the  student  day  after  day;  very 
little  teaching  is  involved. 

The*  chart  on  this  page  gives,  in 
cond«-nsc*d  form,  the*  over-all  picture 
of  the  integratc'd  transcription  pro¬ 
gram  descrilx'd  in  this  article.  This 
plan  provides  for  one  semester  in 
which  to  build  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scription  skills.  The  semester’s  work  is 
divided  into  two  major  types  of  activ¬ 
ity:  (1)  building  transcription  spe-ed, 
and  (2)  building  mailable-letter 
speed. 

Approximately  ten  weeks,  or  over 
half  the  semester,  is  given  to  activitic-s 
(h'signed  to  build  transcription  spe-ed. 
This  first  period  is,  in  turn,  divided 
itito  two  typ(*s  ol  learning  activities— 
those  designed  to  increase  shorthand 
s|M‘e*l  and  those  designed  to  develop 
sound  transcription  tc'chniqiics.  in 
thos<-  schools  in  which  only  one  year 
of  shorthand  is  off«‘r<-d,  the  students 
often  have*  not  had  time  to  develop 
more  than  a  minimal  shorthand  speed 
of  W)  to  SO  warn.  After  a  three-month 
summer  vacation,  some  time*  must  be 
spent  to  bring  tb«*ir  shorthand  speed 
back  up  to  the  level  of  the  preceding 
sjiring.  Since  students  wlat  can  rec»)r<l 
shorthatid  at  only  00  warn  scarcely 
have  sufficient  shorthand  skill  on 
which  to  start  building  sound  tran- 
•scription  techniques,  an  additional 
p«*ri<Ml  of  time  must  be  dev«)t<*d  to 


increasing  this  sp<‘«*d.  For  that  reas«*n, 
approximately  one  month  is  allowed 
for  increasing  .shorthand  s|)eed  at  the 
v(‘ry  beginning  of  transcription  in¬ 
struction. 

During  this  time,  the  dictation  nta- 
terial  should  provide  for  a  systematic 
review  of  all  im|M)itant  shorthand 
principles,  as  well  as  brief  forms.  The 
principles  reviewed  in  each  h*sson 
should  also  be  included  in  the  letters 
for  that  day. 

Use  Both  Plates  .  and  Print 

I’ractice  material  for  the  student 
should  consist  of  short  letters,  two- 
thirds  ol  them  in  shorthand  pl.ites  and 
one-third  in  print.  .Ml  letters  should 
be*  carefully  prewiewed,  so  that  the 
teach«*r  can  direct  the  students'  att«*n 
tioii  to  any  words  with  which  they 
may  have  difficulty  the  next  day  wh«*n 
taking  the  material  from  dictation, 
rhe  lett(‘rs  in  shorthand  should  be 
jiracticed  first,  since  they  should  in 
cliidi*  vocabulary  similar  to  that  of 
the  letti'r  iu  print.  After  the  sturlent 
has  practiced  the  |)late  mat(‘rial,  he 
should  be  able  to  write  the  letter  in 
jirint  without  hesitation.  In  most 
classes,  teachers  will  find  th.it  the  use 
of  some  print  material  is  beneficial  in 
developing  shorthand  skill.  I  he  use 
of  shorthand  jilates  only  might  be 
preferable  if  all  students  followed 
spc'cific  instructions  for  homework, 
howt'ver,  many  students  copy  the 


shorth.ind  plate's  without  <*ver  n'ading 
them  iu  advance*,  and  some  do  not 
ev<*n  ie*ad  as  they  (*opy  the*  shorthaiiel. 
.\s  .1  lesiilt,  the*y  turn  in  page*  afte*r 
page*  ol  shorthaiiel  heime'weirk  but 
c.iniieit  re*ad  the  le‘tte*rs  the*  ne*xt  day 
ill  class.  \\'he*n  students  know  the*y 
will  have*  to  wiite*  p.iit  ol  the*ir  home*- 
weiik  Irom  punt,  the*y  sihiii  find  that 
it  p.iys  to  re*ad  the*  sheiithanel  plate's 
c'aii'fiilly  be-cause*  eil  the*  similarity  in 
viH-abul.iry . 

'f  ile*  le*tte*rs  th.it  the*  stiiele-nts  prac¬ 
tice*  lor  lie>iue-\Miik  should  be*  use*d  the* 
iie'xt  day  to  builel  shorthand  spe*e*d  in 
class.  ( )i'(  .isionally,  the*  te*ache*i  may 
.isk  stiide'iits  to  transcribe*  one*  eir  two 
le*tte*rs  iu  longhand  in  the*ir  heime*work, 
at  other  time*s,  she*  may  ask  the'iii  tei 
transcribe*  ,i  le*tte*i  that  has  be*e*u  elic*- 
t.ite-el  in  e-lass,  e*ithe*r  eliiiing  the*  class 
pe'iieiel  eii  as  p.irt  eif  the*  heime'weirk 
assignme'iit. 

le-sting  eliiring  this  time*  sheiiilel 
consist  etl  shorthaiiel  elictation  te*sts  of 
three*  or  live*  ininiile-s  in  le*ngth,  to  be* 
traiiscribe'el  in  longhanel.  'I'he*se*  ti*sts 
give*  stiiele-nts  an  ince*ntive*  tei  incre*ase* 
the  ir  shorthaiiel  sire-e-el  to  the*  highe*st 
|)ossible*  peiint  during  this  introeliicteiry 
pe-riod. 

.\s  the*  c  hart  slious,  the'  ne*xt  pe*riod 
III  the*  transci i|)tion  program  ceinsi.sts 
eif  appreixiin.ite'ly  six  we  e*ks  de*ve)te*d  tei 
the*  de*velei|)nie'nt  eil  sound  traiisc*rip- 
tion  te*chnie{ue*s.  Hy  neiw,  the*  stiieh'iits 
sheiiild  have*  ie*gaine‘d  any  shorthaiiel 
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PLAN  FOR  AN  INTEGRATED  TRANSCRIPTION  PROGRAM 


Building  Shorthand  and  Transcription  Skills 


Building  Letter-Production  Skills 


Intmatiitg  Shorthand 
Spood 

(Approxiitutely  4  weeks) 


Dovoiopeng  Transcription 
Techniquo* 

(Approximately  6  weeks) 


Doveloping  Transcription 
Speed  on  Business  Letters 

(Approximately  4  weeks) 


Transcribing  Office-Style 
Dictation 

(Approximately  2  weeks) 


CLASS  PROCEDURES: 

Review  of  shorthand  principles 
Review  of  brief  forms 


Emphasis  on  increasing  shorthand 
speed  of  all  students 


CLASS  PROCEDURES: 

Introduction  of  typed  transcripts, 
straight-copy  form 
Introduction  of  common  punctua¬ 
tion  rules,  commonly  misspelled 
words,  capitalization,  typing  of 
numbers 

Erasing  (end  of  first  week) 

Word  division  (second  week) 
Carbons  (fourth  week) 

Class  dictation:  partly  practiced 
material,  partly  new  material 


CLASS  PROCEDURES: 

All  transcription  typed  in  proper 
letter  form 

Review  of  punctuation  rules  pre¬ 
sented  during  preceding  six 
weeks 

Drills  on  frequently  confused 
words 

Typing  of  large  and  small  en¬ 
velopes 

Class  dictation:  partly  practiced 
material,  partly  new  material 


CLASS  PROCEDURES; 

Transcription  of  office-style  dicta¬ 
tion 

Interoffice  communications 
Multiple  carbons 
Special  notations 
Tabulations  within  letters 
Short  business  reports 
Additional  letter  styles 
Additional  punctuation  rules 
Simple  letter  composition 
Class  dictation;  all  new  material 


3-5  minute  shorthand  takes,  tran¬ 
scribed  in  longhand  at  60-70 


3-5  minute  takes,  typed  transcripts.  Transcription  of  letters  according  Transcription  of  office-style  dicta- 
straight-copy  form,  60-70-80-90  j  to  proper  letter  style  and  ar-  tion 

warn  rangement 

Application  of  punctuation  rules 
to  short  letters 


I  ' 
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skill  lost  sintf  th<*  previous  semester 
iind  should  huve  built  their  dictation 
spwd  to  a  iM*w  h'vel.  They  have  had 
some  practice  in  IraiiscribiuK  short' 
hand  ixiles  in  lonKliand  (usually  out- 
siile  the  class  i>(*ri(Ml,  to  save  valuable 
class  time),  and  have  revM*wed  all 
im|M)rlant  shorthand  principles  and 
brief  forms.  Attention  is  now  fiK’iisM'd 
primarily  on  transcription  teehni«jues. 
During  this  |M*ri(Mi.  the  teacher  should 
.systi'inatically  intrtMliice  commonly 
used  punctuation  rules,  presr-nt  words 
that  are  ditticult  to  s|m-I1,  review  word 
division,  and  ({ive  students  practice  in 
erasing  and  in  typing  earlxtn  copies. 

Beginning  with  this  six-week  |M*ri(Ml 
and  continuing  throughout  the  re- 
main<ler  of  transcription  instruction, 
all  transcription  shouhl  Im-  tyjwd. 
When  the  stiuh'iits  are  first  intrcKlucr'd 
to  tyired  transcripts,  they  should  trail- 
M-rilM'  shorthand  plates  from  the  text 
for  not  more  than  two  or  three  class 
|N’ri<Mls.  It  has  never  Imh'ii  estahlished 
that  continued  emphasis  on  transcrib¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  plates  hnilds  tran¬ 
scription  skill.  Ih-eaiise  the  prohlems 
in  transcription  frequently  arise  from 
{MNir  shorthaial  noti's,  it  is  entirely 
IMissible  that  soim*  students  might  de¬ 
velop  high  rates  of  transcription  on 
shorthand  plates,  y<*t  not  Im-  able  to 
transi'rilN'  their  own  shorthand  notes 
with  any  degree  of  facility. 

Emphosiz*  Typing  .Techniques 

When  intriMliicing  stnd<*nts  to  tran- 
wription  at  the  tyix*writei,  the  teacher 
should  emphasize  goixl  transcription 
twhniques— eyes  on  the  nipy,  tran¬ 
scribing  in  thought  units,  kix’ping  the 
carriage  moving.  If  too  much  emphasis 
is  plar-i'd  on  accurac’y  the  first  w<i*k, 
the  stmlents  develop  ixMir  transcription 
habits,  'riiroiighout  the  |H‘rio<l  that 
transcription  ti“cimiques  are  luniig 
emphasized,  students  should  tran- 
scrilie  all  material  iu  straight -copy 
form,  so  that  they  niM*d  not  lx*  con- 
remeil  alxmt  the  mechanics  of  correct 
letter  style,  letti'r  placement,  and 
arrangement,  but  can  conermtrate 
solely  on  sound  techniques  aiul  the 
correct  application  of  the  rules  of 
punctiiatiou,  typing  usage,  and  form. 

In  the  iutrcxliietion  to  transcription, 
the  letters  in  each  day’s  lesson  must 
emphasize  th<‘  rules  presented  in  that 
lesson.  (Cf.  F.lise  Davis’s  article  in 
the  March  BKW.  p.  20).  For  instance, 
if  the  teacher  pr«*senls  two  rules  of 
punctuation  the  first  day.  all  the  letters 
in  that  day’s  lesson  should  include  only 
the  application  of  these  two  niles.  No 


other  punctuation  (with  the  exception 
of  terminal  punctuation)  should  be 
included,  sirK-e  th<*  students  have  not 
reviewed  any  other  rules.  All  letters 
in  the  next  two  days'  lessons  should 
include  only  these  two  rules.  As  in  the 
shorthand  s|M‘ed-building  pr'ricxl,  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  letters 
should  lx‘  in  shorthand  plates,  one- 
third  in  print.  Preferably,  some  of  the 
letters  should  not  lx*  punctuated  in 
the  textlxxiks. 

H«lp  Them  at  First 

Students  should  b<!  given  at  least 
two  days’  practice  on  new  rules  in- 
tr«xluc<*<l.  During  these  two  days,  the 
teacher  should  give  them  all  the  help 
they  need  to  solve  the'ir  transcription 
problems.  On  the  third  day,  stmlents 
should  lx*  tested  on  their  ability  to 
apply  the  rules  they  have  Ikmmi  using 
the  preceding  two  days.  On  this  day, 
the  t»*acher  should  not  offer  assistance; 
stmh'iits  should  transcrilx*  their  notes 
without  interruption. 

Krasing  should  Ix'  intnuluced  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  w«*«*k  of  typ<*d  tran¬ 
scription.  The  students  should  have 
practice  in  making  neat  corr«-ctions 
Ix'fore  tlx*y  attempt  to  type  mailable 
letters  arranged  according  to  prop<‘r 
lett«*r  style.  They  should,  of  cours<-, 
also  Ix‘  given  some  simple  rules  for 
word  division  and  some  practic'c  in 
transcrihing  with  carlxxis.  Oommonly 
missjx*lle<l  words  slxxihl  receive  spe¬ 
cial  attention  and  shoidd  be  included 
in  the  lett<‘rs  the  students  practice 
in  their  hmiu-work.  After  about  two 
wwks  of  practice  in  correct  transcrip¬ 
tion  techniques,  one-third  of  the 
practice  letters  may  be  in  shorthand 
ami  two-thirds  in  print. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  typed 
transcription  practice,  th«‘  teacher 
should  dictate  eac'h  day  at  least  one 
or  two  new  letters,  emphasizing  the 
.same  ndes  of  punctuation  that  were 
emphasized  in  the  homew'ork  letters 
for  that  day.  Thus,  some  of  the  letters 
transcribed  during  the  class  period 
w’ill  be  practiced  material,  while  some 
will  lx*  new  letters. 

In  the  last  six  wt*«*ks  of  the  tran- 
■scription  course,  the  emphasis  should 
lx*  shifted  from  building  transcription 
skill  on  straight  copy  to  building  skill 
in  transcribing  mailable  letters.  By 
this  time,  students  should  have  a 
thorough  mastery  of  basic  transcription 
techniques  and  should  be  able  tr* 
apply  common  rules  of  punctuation 
and  typing  usage,  spell  frequently 
misspelled  words  correctly,  divide 


w'ords  according  to  gotxl  typing  usage, 
and  erase  neatly  and  (juickly.  Since 
tlx-y  have  lx*en  learning  to  apply  these 
skills  on  letters  typed  in  straight-copy 
form,  tlx*y  should  have  devel»)ped  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  transcribing 
their  shorthaml  notes.  They  should 
now  lx‘  able  to  transfer  this  skill  to 
the  transcription  of  business  letters 
with  little  loss  in  transcription  rate. 

In  order  that  students  may  maintain 
the*ir  rate  when  transcribing  letters,  it 
is  important  that  the  prohlems  in¬ 
volved  in  letter  tran.scription  lx;  sim- 
plifi<‘d  as  much  as  |X)ssihle.  I'or 
example,  there  is  no  need  to  stress 
more  than  two  commonly  use*l  letter 
styles.  Introducing  additional  letter 
styles  causes  imnec(‘ssary  hesitation 
arxl  confusion.  Students  shoidd  be 
taught  how  to  estimate  the  length  of 
letters  for  correct  letter  placement. 
In  the  one-semester  transcription  pro¬ 
gram,  the  teacher  would  lx*  wise  to 
include  only  the  transcription  of  short 
and  medium-length  letters.  When  tran¬ 
scribing  long  h-tters,  stixh'nts  are  often 
fearful  that  they  will  make  an  “un- 
correctahle”  error  that  will  necessitate 
retyping  the  entire  letter.  Thus,  they 
tend  to  type  slow<*r  and  slower 
throughout  the  letter.  This  obviously 
results  in  a  very  slow  transcription 
rate.  Much  more  transcription  skill 
can  lx-  developed  in  tlx-  same  length 
of  tinx-  if  emphasis  is  placed  on  tran¬ 
scrihing  short  and  irx-dium-length 
letters  only.  After  all,  most  busiix-ss 
letters  are  these  lengths. 

Don't  Forget  to  Review 

Although  common  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  were  introduced  in  the  pn-cr-ding 
six  weeks,  the  teacher  should  not 
overhxik  the  importancr*  of  a  system¬ 
atic  review  of  these  rules  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  transcription 
course.  W'ithoiit  such  a  review,  stu¬ 
dents  may  srxrn  Ix-corne  careless  and 
Ix-gin  to  make  punctuation  errors 
when  transcribing  their  shorthand 
notes. 

The  last  two  w-ec-ks  of  the  course- 
should  lx*  dc*vot(-d  to  the  transcription 
of  office-style  dk-tation.  Usually,  a 
maximum  of  two  wee-ks  can  lx*  spent 
on  such  work;  the  students  do  not 
have  enough  skill  to  undc-rtake  suc-h 
problems  earlier.  During  tlx-se  two 
weeks,  additional  transcription  prob- 
Ic-ms  should  be  intrcxlucc-d,  such  as 
interoffice  memoranda,  multiple  ca“- 
Ixms,  n<*w  letter  styles,  sp<*cial  nota¬ 
tions  on  letters,  tabul.ations  within 
{Contimud  on  poffe  39) 
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Is  ^*lntegr(ited  data  proressing'*  likely  to  chanffe  Ixtokkeeping  instruction  in  our  schools? 


GILBERT  KAHN 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  j. 


T.HE  terms  “integrated  data  proc¬ 
essing,”  “common  -  language  ma¬ 
chines,”  “punched-card  systems,”  and 
"electronic  computers”  are  being  used 
more  and  more  freq«iently— sometimes 
in  conjunction  with  the  statement  that 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  we 
know  them  today  are  outmoded.  Is 
such  a  statement  true?  If  it  is,  we 
should  start  thinking  how  we  are  going 
to  revise  our  textbrxrks,  courses  of 
study,  and  teaching  methods.  If  it  isn’t, 
we’d  better  take  steps  to  make  sure 
that  memlrers  f)f  Boards  of  Education 
and  the  general  public  are  not  mis¬ 
informed. 

What  do  these  terms  mean? 

Integrated  data  processing  was 

introduced  during  an  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  conference  in 
February,  1954.  It  is  not  an  entirely 
new  creation,  but  combines  elements 
of  several  existing  ideas  into  a  plan 
for  mechanizing  the  recording,  trans¬ 
mitting,  and  reuse  of  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  information.  Its  purposes  are  to 
provide  that  information  more  rapidly 
in  the  form  desired  and  wherever 
needed,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
human  failure  in  the  processing  of 
that  information  by  reducing  the 


amount  of  direct  humati  participation. 

An  amazing  amount  of  paper  work 
duplication  occurs  daily  in  a  great 
many  businesses.  Take,  for  example, 
a  situatioti  where  the  supply  of  a  pur¬ 
chased  item  needs  replenishing.  Som<^ 
procedure  similar  to  the  following 
would  be  used: 

•  The  inventory  clerk  would  write 
a  purchase  requisition  asking  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  stock. 

•  'Flie  purchasing  department 
would  issue  requests  for  quotation  to 
several  eligible  suppliers  in  the  process 
of  selecting  the  most  desirable  source, 

•  Once  a  supplier  had  been  se¬ 
lected,  the  purchasing  department 
would  issue  a  purchase  order. 

•  After  the  order  had  been  filled, 
the  receiving  department  would  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  to  show  what  had  been 
received  and  its  condition. 

Almost  the  same  facts,  in  written 
form,  are  needed  in  every  step  of  this 
purchasing  pr»)cedure  to  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
Present  practice  would  require  the 
writing  and  rewriting  of  these  facts 
by  a  number  of  different  people  and, 
more  than  likely,  by  different  rneth- 
ods— e : 


•  The  purchase  requisition  might 
be  a  handwritten  document. 

•  The  requests  for  quotation  would 
probably  be  typewritten. 

•  The  purchase  order  might  be 
produced  through  the  use  of  punched- 
card  ac'counting  machines. 

"Common-languag*"  tap*  is  a 

mechanized  and  automatic  means  of 
eliminating  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  prfx:essing  of  necessary  repetitive 
information.  In  form,  it  is  paper  ‘M# 
of  an  inch  wide,  in  which  code  holes 
can  be  punched  in  any  position  or 
combination  of  five  positions.  Tlie  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  cfxle  for  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphalx't,  numbers,  and 
other  characters.  This  five-position  or 
five-channel  crxle  is  exactly  the  same 
system  that  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  teletypewriters  and  other 
communication  etjuipment. 

Common-language  tape  is  so  called 
because  it  can  be  used  to  activate, 
and  can  be  read  by,  any  type  of  office 
machine  adjust(‘d  to  it.  Electric  type¬ 
writers  with  standard  keyboards  can 
be  equipped  with  tape-punching  and 
tape-reading  units.  Thus,  while  the 
typewriter  is  being  operated  in  the 
usual  manner  to  prorluce  tome  typecl 


Common*language  tape  lookx  like  this  (actual  size). 
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document,  a  common-lanf^uage  tape 
if  being  punched  simultaneously.  This 
tape  can  be  us4*d  later  to  operate  the 
typewriter  automatically,  so  that  it 
retypes  at  a  high  rate  of  spr;ed  the 
coded  information. 

The  same  tape  can  be  used  to  oper¬ 
ate  other  types  of  office  machines. 
Ten-key  adding  machines,  cash  regis¬ 
ters,  and  Ixiokkeeping  machines  now 
come  equip[)ed  with  units  capable  of 
punching  common-language  tape.  Em¬ 
bossed  metal  address-plate  machines 
have  been  er]uipp(‘d  with  a  tape-read¬ 
ing  unit  that  makes  the  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  accepting  common-language 
tape  frcjin  other  sources  and  stamping 
it  into  addressing-machine  plates  auto¬ 
matically.  Typing  and  intermingled 
mathematical  calculations  can  hr- 
placed  on  a  document  and  simultane¬ 
ously  puncherl  into  a  common-lan¬ 
guage  tape  by  means  of  a  unit  that 
links  together  a  typewriter  and  a  desk 
calculator  and  that  is  operated  from 
a  single  keylmard.  Tliis  same  unit  may 
l)e  operated  automatically  from  com- 
rnon-langtiage  tapes.  Punched-card  ac¬ 
counting  machines,  br*caiise  of  sp»*- 
cialized  <lesign,  cannot  yet  op<*ra!»' 
directly  from  common-language  tapes. 
Tliere  are,  hfiwever,  translating  units 
that  convert  common-language  tap<-s 
into  punched  cards  and  vice-versa. 

If,  in  the  stock-repicni.shing  pro¬ 
cedure  already  mentioned,  the  inven¬ 
tory  clerk  had  typed  the  purchase 
rerpiisition  on  a  tapr*-piinching  type¬ 
writer,  he  would  have  pnKluccfl  not 
only  the  typed  form  but  also  a  master 
tape  that  could  be  filed  away  to  l>e  re- 
in.serted  into  the  typewriter  to  prcKliice 
a  requisition  automatically  any  time 
the  same  supply  article  was  mreded 
again.  A  copy  of  this  tape  would  be 
sent  along  with  the  purchase  requisi¬ 
tion  to  the  purchasing  department. 
Insertion  of  this  tape  into  a  tape- 
punching,  tape  -  reading  typewriter 
would  operate  the  machine  automat¬ 
ically  on  the  repetitive  material  and 
stop  at  the  proper  plac'<‘s,  so  that  the 
operator  could  ins<*rt  manually  any 
new  data  need  on  the  requests  for 
quotation  forms.  Another  hy-pro<luct 
tape  piTKluced  simultaneously  could 
be  used  to  type  the  purchase  f)rdcr 
form  automatically  ‘when  a  supplier 
had  been  selected. 

Connecting  Scottorod  Officos 

In  the  situation  just  cited,  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations  took  place  in  the  same 
location.  However,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  comparty  operating  on  a  national 


scale  to  have  its  national  headquarters 
containing  its  accounting  department 
and  other  control  departments  in  one 
city,  its  manufacturing  plant  or  plants 
in  other  cities,  and  its  regional  sales 
offices  and  warehouses  in  still  other 
locations.  Yet,  some  or  all  of  these 
divisions  ner^d  similar  information  at 
about  the  same  time;  so  all  p<.iints  are 
linked  by  tcletyp<*writer  circuits. 

How  could  a  sale  be  handled  under 
integrated  data  processing? 

At  the  prop<*r  regional  sales  office, 
a  master  tape  would  be  prepared  for 
each  new  customer.  This  tape  would 
include  all  repetitive  data  relating 
to  the  customer’s  account,  such  as  his 
name,  address,  billing  instructions, 
sales  territory,  etc.  This  master  tape 
would  be  kept  on  file  and  used  re- 
p<?atedly.  When  an  order  is  received 
from  the  customer,  the  master  tape 
is  inserted  in  the  typewriter,  which 
automatically  reproduces  the  repeti¬ 
tive  data  while  keyboard  manual  in¬ 
sertions  of  nonrepetitive  data,  such  as 
quantities,  packaging  and  shipping  re¬ 
quirements,  are  added,  A  by-product 
tape  is  prfKhic'cd  simuItaneou.sIy,  along 
with  the  typed  document.  The  by¬ 
product  tape  is  checked  for  accuracy 
and  then  transmitted  by  teletypewriter 
to  the  division  involved— in  the  case  of 
.stock  itrms,  to  the  propr*r  regional 
warehouse-or,  if  special  items  are 
being  ordered,  to  the  proper  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  At  the  warehouse  or 
plant  receiving  this  message,  another 
by-product  tape  can  be  produced 
either  simultaneously  with  the  receipt 
of  the  message  or  lattT,  with  other 
pertinent  data  added  to  be  used  in 
transmitting  information  via  the  tele¬ 
typewriter  to  the  sales  office  and 
control  centers  in  the  home  office. 

Machine  over  Manual 

Tlie  advantages  of  integrated  data 
processing  over  the  usual  methods  of 
handling  clerical  procedures  might  be 
likened  to  those  of  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing  over  manual  bookkeeping.  In  ma¬ 
chine  bookkeeping,  the  journal,  ledger, 
and  bill  entry  (or  other  document, 
depending  on  the  type  of  transaction 
being  recorded)  are  made  simultane¬ 
ously.  This  not  only  speeds  up  the 
work  but  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
error  in  transferring  the  data  from  the 
journal  to  the  ledger  and  from  the 
ledger  to  other  documents.  Integrated 
data  processing  not  only  speeds  up 
the  work— because  machines  can  oper¬ 
ate  from  tj'oes  at  very  high  rates  of 
speed— but  it  also  decreases  error  pos¬ 


sibility  because,  once  the  tape  has 
l>een  checked  for  accuracy,  anything 
reproduced  from  it  is  an  exact  fac¬ 
simile. 

"Electronic  computer"  is  a  term 
describing  a  device  that  is  capable  of 
performing  mathematical  and  logical 
operations  entirely  within  itself,  and 
that  receives  and  delivers  information 
by  means  of  paper  or  magnetic  tape. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  these 
devices  from  other  equipment  that, 
while  electronic  in  operation,  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  applications  for  use  with  pres¬ 
ent  punched-card  equipment. 

Punched  •  card  equipment  is 

made  up  of  three  general  types  of  ma¬ 
chines— punchers,  sorters,  and  tabu¬ 
lators.  Each  type  comes  in  different 
models  to  fit  various  situations,  but 
one  machine  of  each  type  is  needed 
in  a  complete  installation  of  punched- 
card  equipment. 

Data  to  be  processed  in  a  punched- 
card  system  is  first  recorded  on  a  card 
similar  to  the  illustration  by  a  punch¬ 
ing  machine,  according  to  a  standard 
arrangement.  Columns  on  the  card 
are  reserved  and  grouped  for  the  re¬ 
cording  of  each  fact  about  a  business 
transaction.  The  punched  card  has 
eighty  vertical  adumns.  Each  column 
will  accommodate  a  hole  or  holes  rep¬ 
resenting  a  single  number  or  letter. 
Information  to  l)e  punched  on  the 
card  is  determined  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  final  reports  and  docu¬ 
ments.  Once  punched  and  verified,  a 
card  is  a  permanent  record  and  can 
be  used  for  processing  on  the  sorting 
and  tabulating  machines. 

Sorting,  the  second  step  in  a 
punched-card  .system,  is  the  process  of 
grouping  cards  in  alphabetical  or  nu¬ 
merical  sequence  according  to  any 
classification  punched  in  them.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  rapid,  automatic  means  of 
arranging  the  cards  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  various  reports-all  originating 
from  the  same  punched  cards,  but 
each  requiring  different  data  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  grouping  of  information. 

The  tabulators,  or  accotinting  ma¬ 
chines,  the  third  and  last  step,  sum¬ 
marize  groups  of  cards  and  print  the 
totals  on  a  report.  Totals  may  involve 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or 
dividing,  or  any  combination  of  these 
calculations.  The  simplest  of  punched- 
card  installations  costs  from  $600  to 
$1,200  a  month  for  rental,  depending 
on  the  type  of  equipment  used. 

The  following  are  two  simple  illus- 
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(rations  ot  the  type  of  information  tliat 
can  be  (^iven  rapidly  and  accurately 
!)>  a  punched-card  system: 

•  A  nationwide  distributor  of  nas(j- 
linc  and  otb«T  automobile  pnMlucts 
IH*rmits  individuals  bolding  an  ap¬ 
proval  card  to  puicbasc  its  prtKlucts 
on  credit  at  any  s<'rvice  station  in  the 
country.  Prepuncbcd  cards  are  sent  to 
each  of  the  compan)’s  deaUTS.  These 
cards  contain  the  infortnation  neecs- 
sar\  to  identify  them  as  belonging  to 
tiu-  specific  dealer  when  they  are  r<*- 
tnrned  to  the  company.  At  the  time 
of  a  sale  by  tin*  deal<*r  to  a  custom«  r, 
the  information  pertainitig  to  the  jiar- 
ticular  sale  is  r<-corded  in  pencil  on 
the  card— tb«‘  customer’s  name,  bis 
.icconnt  number,  the  item  purchased, 
.md  the  amount  of  the  sale.  Half  of 
the  card  is  given  to  the  customer  as 
bis  record  of  the  trans.iction.  At  the 
end  of  the  reporting  period,  the  other 
half  of  the  card  is  sent  to  the  distribu¬ 
tor,  where  tlu‘  pencil  information  is 
punched  into  the  card.  These-  ccKh-d 
cards  can  then  be-  sorted  so  that  the 
following  information  is  ascertained 
rapidly  and  accuratc-ly; 

(  I)  The  amounts  owc-d  by  individ¬ 
ual  customers. 

(2)  The  total  amount  owed  to  eac  h 
sc*rvicc‘-station  dealc-r  by  the*  distribu¬ 
tor. 

(3)  Analysis  of  salc-s  as  to  type  of 
product  and  geographical  ar«-a. 

•  .'\  Nsholesale  distributor  <if  gro- 
(i-ry  products  who  maintains  a  rather 
l.irge  inventory  of  thousands  of  <lifl«-r- 
•  ■nt  prcKlncts  punches  cards  for  «-ach 
ite-m  rc-cc-ived  and  each  item  sold. 
The  se-  code-cl  cards  can  be*  seirtenl  so 
that  the-  following  information  is  .is- 
ce-rtainc-d  rapidly  and  ac-cnrate-lv : 

(  1 )  rhe-  total  amount  owe-d  to  e-ach 
i  le-diteir. 

i  2)  The-  total  amemnt  owe-el  by  e-ach 
e-ustorne-r. 

(3)  .Analysis  eif  mve-ntorie-s  and 
sale-s  as  to  c-ac  h  sc-parate-  [rreMlnct  and 
e-ach  ge-ne-ral  cate-gory  eif  preMluct. 

Twei  opc-rating  charac  te-ristics  of  the- 
e-lec  tremic  cornpute-rs  distinguish  the  m 
freim  the-  older  punched-c-ard  e-f|iiip- 
mc-nt: 

Fffl.I.OW-lHHOrfdl  the-  .ihility 
to  cemtinue-  through  a  long  sc-rie-s  of 
seepie-ntial  eipe-rations  witheiut  human 
inte-rventiem. 

IlKdf  SPF'KD-the-  ability  to  per¬ 
form  in  minutc-s  or  hemrs  many  eipe-ra- 
tiems  that  would  take-  days  and  we-e-ks 
to  comple-te  manually. 

.A  company  with  sufficic-nt  weirk 
veilume-  ter  justify  the  c-ost  e»f  installing 
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<  li-e  tiemie-  c-ompiite-is  will  e  fle-cl  eliie-e  l 
dollar  savings  threingh; 

HKDl'CKI)  Ol'KH A  riNC  .S'l  Kl'.S  - 
by  eliminating  the-  c-onsiele-rable- 
amonnt  eil  c-le-ric-al  labor  ne-e-de-el  e-ve-n 
with  pre-se-nt  pune-he-d-carel  e-ejuip- 
mynt,  which  canneit  pe-rlorm  a  se-rie-s 
of  ste-ps  witheiut  seime-  pe-rsein  to  trans- 
fe-r  the  data  from  erne-  ope-ratiein  te> 
.meat  her. 

lU )UTIMZKI )  l-:x( :i-:i'  I  K )NS-by 

pr.ectically  e-liminating  the-  ne-e-cl  fear 
pe-rfearming  manually  thease  eipe-rations 
that  elid  neat  fit  intea  the  me-chani/e-el 
te-chniejiie-s.  The-se-  e-xc-eptieins  in  prea- 
e-c-dnre-s  have-  ve-ry  eafte-n  dissipate-el  the 
e-e-eanomie-s  aiiticipate-el  in  .i  me-cha- 
ni/e-d  program. 

\|-:\\’  WOKK  I1A\I)I,K1)  befeare- 
the-  inve-ntiean  of  the-  e-le-ctionic  eiiin- 
pnle-rs,  those-  o|)e-iations  that  invealve-d 
ile-c-isieans  la.ise-el  ea:i  give-n  tacts  ceanlel 
neat  be-  me-chani/e-el.  With  the-  ceam- 
pnte-rs,  the  only  limit  tea  what  can  lae- 
pe-iiearrne-d  is  man's  .daility  tea  ana- 
l\/e-  a  givc-n  |)ieihl<-m  aiiel  the-n  to 
translate-  that  prolali-in  into  instrne- 
tions  the-  m.ie-liine-  e  an  imele-rstanel. 

He-tte-r  manage-nn-nt  eeintieals  are- 
.ilso  made-  peassible-  for  the-  nse-rs  eaf 
the-  e-|e-(  tronic  e-iampnte-i s.  In  the-  jaast, 
reports  loi  manage-mi-nt  have-  be-en 
primarily  a  summary  eaf  the-  transac¬ 
tions  that  hael  transpire-el.  Searne-  oh 
se-rve-rs  have-  c-eam|)ari-el  tliis  situation 
with  that  of  an  .mtomobilist  elriving 
elown  a  reaad  using  laiily  his  re-ar-vic-w 
mirrear.  The-  pre-paratiian  eaf  proje-e-tions 
.inel  feaic-c-asts  wcauld  e-nahle  the-  busi- 
ne-ss  exe-cutive-  tea  lenak  threaugh  his 
winclshie-ld  to  sc-e  whe-re  he  is  geaing 
.end  tea  use  the-  rear-vie-w  mirrear  eaf 
historical  re-pearting  canly  tea  c-carre-c-t  any 
distortican  in  his  fearward  lenak.  Many 
tec-hnicjuc-s  fear  the-  fore-c-asting  eaf  busi 
nc-ss  ea|)eratiean  have-  be-e-n  ele-ve-leajTC-d, 
but  thc-y  re-c]uirc-  a  tre-me-ndeaus  arncaunt 
raf  statistical  rnanipiilatiean  that  canneat 


1m-  pe-ilearme-d  e-i-eaneamically  e-neaugh  eii 
promptly  e-nough  unele-r  past  manual 
or  me-c  hani/e-el  proc-e-dure-s.  As  soon  as 
the-se-  te-chniepie-s  have  be-e-n  translate-el 
mtea  the-  l.mguagc-  eaf  the*  c-le-e-treanic 
e  eam|)nte-rs,  lausine*ss  manage-me-nt  will 
get  much  valuable-  he-lp  in  sealving 
thie-e-  eaf  its  majear  piealale-ms.  prenluc-- 
tiein  c-eintreil,  preijc-ctiean  eaf  lalnar  re-- 
i|oire-me-nts,  anel  sale-s  fore-c-asting. 


Size  Is  Only  One  Factor 

What  de-te-rmine-s  whe-the-r  a  ceam- 
pany  c-an  use-  this  type  of  e-e|uipmc-nt 
e-c-eaneamically?  The-re-  is  no  ceammein 
ele-neaminator  such  as  mimbe-r  eaf  e-ni- 
pleaye-e-s  ear  vealume-  of  busine-ss.  Ac-- 
tiially,  the-  eargani/atiean  anel  preK-e- 
elme-s  of  the  firm,  as  de-te-rmine-d  by 
the-  nature-  eaf  the-  busine-ss,  are  the- 
de-cieling  fac  tors.  It  is  e-ntire-ly  possible- 
that  .1  e-eimpaiiy  e-mploying  eanly  .5,000 
pe-ople-  might,  be-c-anse-  eaf  the-  ne-e-el  fear 
comple-x  cle-rie  .el  proe  e-elnrc-s,  finel  the- 
use-  of  an  e-le-e-tronie-  compnte-r  e-c-o- 
neamical,  whe-re-as  an  organi/ation  hir¬ 
ing  mans  more-  e-mpleiye.-e-s  might  not. 
.Although  .1  rule-  eaf  thumb  might  be- 
elange-rons,  on  the-  basis  eaf  ceinelitieins 
as  the-y  .iie-  now,  a  ceampnte-r’s  cost 
might  be-  jnsti(ie-el  if  it  re-pl.ic-e-d  125  to 
150  cle-rks  ear  the-  e-epiivale-nt  eaf  the-ii 
salarie-s  m  machine-  eh-pre-c-iation  ear 
re-ntals. 

Will  inte-grate-cl  data  preac-e-ssing  and 
e-li-c-freanic  c-eampute-rs  sea  re-vealntieaiii/.e- 
iMaokke-e-ping  and  acc-omiting  prac-tic-e-s 
tfiat  the-  te-aching  of  bookke-e  ping  anel 
■icc-ounting  ean  the-  high  school  and  c-eal 
Ic-gc-  le-vc-1  will  be-  elrastically  iiidu- 
e-ncc-d?  Twea  factears  woiilel  se-e-m  tea 
inelicate-  that  in  the  imme-eliale-  fiiture- 
the-re-  will  Im-  nea  e-ffe-ct,  anel  that  frearn 
a  leang-range-  |)eaint  caf  vie-w  it  is  deaiibt- 
fnl  that  much  change  will  lac-  nec-e-s 
sary. 

First,  small  biisinc-s.sc-s  individually 
( ('oiitinurti  on  jHifie  ‘17  ) 
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I  r  WAS  .1  cold  wiiitc-i  day  outside, 
ami  1  sat  in  the  back  of  tlie  “court¬ 
room,”  listening  to  a  heated  argument 
1  couldn’t  help  being  proud  of  the 


I  , 


enthusiastic  attention  of  both  “judge’ 
and  “jury.”  I'liey  went  about  their 
duties  as  if  they  were  participants  in  a 
i(‘al  court. 

'I'he  classroom,  in  fact,  did  have  an 
aura  of  reality  for  my  students  of 
business  law.  This  was  In'cause  the 
students  were  the  principals,  the 
judge,  and  the  jury  for  tin-  case  at 
hand. 

I  remembei  on«-  cas«-  thfit  day.  I'wo 
students,  as  pLiintiff  and  defendant, 
wi're  at  a  crucial  part  of  their  presen¬ 
tation: 

“I  charge  the  defendant  has  broken 
his  contract  to  sell  m<‘  his  farm.’’ 

“Tlu-re  wasn’t  a  contract!" 

“but  he  agreed  to  sell  me  his  larin 
if  I  marri(‘d  his  daughter.” 

“I  didn’t  make  a  contract,  iM-caiise 
we  were  just  talkitig,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  convey  real  estate  must  he  in 
writing;  anil  lM*sides  that—” 

This  lively  system  of  learning  the 
legal  principles  of  business  law  was 
enjoyed  by  all  my  business  law  stu- 
<h‘nts.  To  avoid  the  dull  recitation  of 
legal  facts,  we  used  th<-  cas<*s  in  our 
text,  ki'eping  teacher-lectures  at  a 
minimum.  F!xc(*pt  for  making  unavoid 
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Different  students  hatuUt;  each 
iiitlivuituil  case  in  class  rondroom 
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able  explanations  and  giving  ussi({n- 
nients,  1  stayed  at  tin*  baek  ut  the 
r(K)in,  as  the  inoderutor. 

In  the  vital  point  of  ^ivin^  assign¬ 
ments,  the  students  participated  by 
keeping  a  r<*cord  ol  whose  turn  it  was 
to  take  part  in  the  cas»-s.  A  rotation 
plan  gave  everyone  an  erpial  turn  to 
1h‘  eitlu-r  judge  or  rec«»rder  for  a 
whole  day,  or  plaintiii  or  defendant 
lor  an  individual  case. 

The  following  day’s  assignincMit  was 
based  on  the  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  In  giving  assignments,  1  first 
discuss  all  new  principh's  that  might 
Ire  c'onfusing  or  difficult  to  understand. 

Still  Need  to  Study 

Th«‘  students  were*  cfxpc'cted  to 
study  each  case,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  absence  could  re¬ 
quire  a  last-minute  reassignment  of  a 
case.  The  student  would  prepare  the 
arguments  for  his  own  case  with  care, 
in  cases  where  the  facts  were  open  to 
interpretation,  tin*  student  knc’w  his 
.trgument  might  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  “jury’s”  decision.  The  jury 
(composed  of  the  remainder  of  the 
class)  and  the  judge  renderc-d  the 
decision. 

In  eases  where  there  W'as  no  doubt 
.ibout  the  interpretation,  the  judge 
awarded  th<^  decision  as  soon  as  all 
arg<iments,  including  the  correct  legal 
principle,  had  lMH*n  heard.  The  judge’s 
duties  also  included  keeping  order  in 
the  court.  His  importance  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  having  the  students  ri.se  as 
he  came  to  the  front  of  the  r<M»m. 


The  judge,  during  his  day  of  serv¬ 
ice,  knew  he  held  a  key  position  in 
the  class.  'I  his  seemed  to  help  .soiih- 
students  to  win  acceptance  by  the 
group.  Oik*  outstanding  example  was 
Lea,  who  always  seemeil  to  be  on  the 
fringe  ol  tin*  crowd. 

One  day  Ia*a  eon(pier<*<l  lK*r  self- 
consciousness  by  compet<*ntly  hearing 
a  ca.se  in  which  the  tacts  w'ere  iliffi- 
ciilt  to  interpret.  The  other  students 
s'uddenly  se<‘med  to  realize  the*  value 
of  her  presence.  After  that  her  ae- 
eeptance  by  the  class  increased. 

For  the  actual  class  “iK-aring,” 
courtroom  methcxls  were  adapted  in 
order  to  conserve  lime.  A  visit  to  a 
court  prevented  any  misunderstanding 
by  the  stuih-nts. 

The  judge  for  the  day,  s<*ate<l  at 
the  teacher’s  desk,  called  lor  the 
parties  in  tin*  ca.'ie  to  sit  at  the  front 
of  the  rcHnn.  He  tlK‘n  reail  the  case 
aloud.  Next,  tlu*  plaintiff  made  his 
charge,  and  the  defense  his  usual 
countercharge,  I'.irtly  Iweaii.se  some 
cas»*s  retpiired  .several  [larties,  each 
person  represented  himself,  insti-ad  ol 
having  an  attornes.  I’his  redue«*<I  con¬ 
fusion. 

Each  statement  had  to  Ik*  supported 
by  a  f.iet  from  the  case  or  an  ap|ilic- 
able  legal  principle  that  the  text  had 
covered.  This  gave  a  good  training  in 
reasoning. 

Whenever  legal  damages  were  in¬ 
volved,  the  judge  awarded  the  appro¬ 
priate  amount  to  the  injured  party, 
P.iyment  was  made  through  negotiable 
instruments  in  the  posst'ssion  of  tlu* 


class  members.  One  student  had  Ix'eti 
eonfu.s<(l  about  tin*  intere.st  rates  on 
a  car.  Alter  using  her  samph-  notes, 
she  said:  “Why,  Ihis  is  the  most  log¬ 
ical  thing  in  IIk*  world!" 

Tlu*  rotating  ca.se-study  rnetluHl  has. 
many  advantages.  Each  student  . 
studies  tlu*  factual  t(*xt  material  in 
ord(*r  to  1h*  able  to  argue  his  ca.se  eon- 
vineingly.  lie  wants  to  look  well  be¬ 
fore  his  cla.ssmates.  .Also,  he  will  read 
each  chapter,  since  it  contains  tlu*  key 
to  each  cas<*. 

I’ractie**  in  .s|H*aking  lM*fore  a 
group  is  another  lM*nefit.  Ida,  for 
example,  never  spoke  above  a  mumble 
III  front  of  a  group  of  people.  In 
arguing  lu*r  ease,  how<*ver,  she  could 
share  tlu*  stage  with  others.  Also,  her 
mind  was  on  the  (*xeilement  of  the 
ease,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  play 
to  her.  .After  a  while,  I  notif*ed  a 
distinet  im|>rovement  in  her  ability  to 
speak  belorr*  a  group. 

The  “courtroom”  metluKl  re(|niri*s 
more  time  than  would  an  ordinary 
class  diseussion  of  the  east*  prohlems; 
but  the  <lecrr*as«*d  ne<*d  lor  reviewing 
helps  make  up  for  the  time  lost.  The 
human  interest  in  each  ease  helps  the 
studr*nt  ti*  reriu*mlu*r  tlu*  prineiph*s 
involv«*<l. 

My  ex|Mriene«*  with  this  iiu'tluul 
has  proverl  to  me  that  business  law 
d(U*s  not  iu*ed  to  lu*  a  dull  mernoii/a- 
tion  of  s<jon-tr>-lM*-forgotten  facts.  Ifiisi- 
ness  law  is  interesting.  It  can  be 
exciting.  Indeed,  it  can  and  should 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  high  srluKil 
student’s  edneational  **xperieiu  e. 
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Automation's  Effect 
on  Clerical  Employment 


TIIK  KFKK(/i  oi  automation  on 
clerical  employnioiit  is  oi  vital  con- 
crrn  to  biisiiH'ss  educators.  Will  the 
electronic  clerk— the  eUiCtronic  data- 
|)r«K-<*ssiiif{  machine— with  its  ama/in^ 
H|M‘ed  and  versatility  ultimately  dis- 
placi-  the  clerical  worker?  If  so,  will 
there  Im*  a  K*'ii<'ral  retrenchment  of 
hiisim^s  education  programs  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  the  demand  for 
clerical  [H-rsoimel  decreases?  And,  if 
there  are  no  mass  displacements  of 
clerical  workers,  what  new  skills, 
knowledges,  and  aptitudes  will  lx*  re- 
rpiirt'd  to  op<*ratr*  the  electronic  com¬ 
puters  and  what  will  1m-  the  role  of 
the  schools  in  training  aiul  preparing 
students  fur  the  automated  otfic-es  of 
tomorrow?  Thr-se  are  hut  a  h-w  of  the 
major  prohlems  that  hnsiness  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  face  as  automation  in 
data  priK-essing  heeomes  common¬ 
place. 

rite  effect  of  automation  on  employ¬ 
ment  in  general  has  already  bet-n  dis- 
ciissihI  in  tlet.iil.  Oi  course,  tin-  same 
arguments,  pro  ami  cun,  apply  to 
offier*  automation.  'I'here  are,  however, 
a  ninnlM-r  of  spr-cial  factors  peculiar 
to  offic-r'  m«‘th(Kls,  organi/ation,  and 
etpiipment  that  are  not  necessarily 
applicahle  to  industrial  automation. 
We  must  consider  them  before  we 
can  gain  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  whole  itrohlem. 

For  one  thing,  automation  will  more 
likely  priK-t-ed  at  a  faster  rate  in 
ofiic-<*s  than  in  production  lines.  In¬ 
dustry  will  Im-  reluctant  to  wijM-  out 
its  vast  investnu-nts  in  existing  capital 
and  plant  c-quipment.  No  such  har¬ 


rier,  however,  will  interfere  with  auto¬ 
mation  in  offices,  where  investment  is 
comparatively  small,  labor  costs  high, 
and  the  amount  of  papt-rwork  increas¬ 
ingly  unmanageahle.  For  another 
thing,  labor  unions  in  the  clerical  oc¬ 
cupations  are  (-xtreim-ly  weak  (where 
they  exist  at  all)  and,  therefore,  not 
in  a  position  to  act  as  a  brake  or  to 
protect  their  membt-rs,  as  so  many  of 
the  industrial  unions  are  doing.  (Mcm- 
iMJrship  in  tin-  AFL  oHic-c-  workers 
unions  was  28,9(M)  in  19.51,  down 
11,100  from  the  40, (KM)  in  1949.) 
'I'hus,  managem(-nt  is  fret!  to  do  as  it 
pleast-s,  tt-mpered  only  by  its  .sense  of 
responsibility  to  tin-  individual  worker 
invt)lvt-d  and  to  society  as  a  wholi-. 

Will  offict-  automation  cause-  cler¬ 
ical  unentployment?  If.  V.  W’iddoes, 
vic-e-prt-sidt-nt  and  general  salt-s  man- 
agt-r  of  Ht-miiigton-Hand,  says,  “No!” 
i-mphatically  in  a  thoughtful  article 
(HEW,  Sc-ptemlM-r,  '55,  p.  13): 

Office  wtM-kers  will  iM)t  be  replaced 
llirtHiich  the  use  of  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  systems.  You  can  search  the  records 
of  every  company  covering  every  installa- 
tittn  of  the  Remington-Rand  Vnivac,  for 
example,  without  tracing  one  jt'h  loss  to 
the  ctimputer. 

...  A  study  of  the  facts  shows  exactly 
what  every  close  student  of  the  situation 
knows— machines  do  not  put  people  out  of 
work;  on  the  contrary,  they  put  more 
|M‘nple  to  work  hy  creating  more  p'hs. 

liiis  is  especially  true  of  office  work. 
Just  .50  years  ago,  for  example,  few  offices 
were  equip|M-d  with  what  was  still  a 
iM?w  invention  at  that  time— the  typewriter. 
Tixlay,  the  smallest  office  has  at  least 
one  typewriter  ami  it  may  very  well  he  an 
electric  model  to  hmd. 

Fifty  years  ago,  adding  machines  were 


relatively  unkiMtwn.  F.fficient  desk  calcu¬ 
lators  and  accounting  machim-s  hadn’t 
even  heen  invented.  Tahulaliiig  machines 
were  still  things  of  tin;  future.  .All  this 
equipnM-nt  is  considered  basic  now,  yet 
many  more  people  are  employed  in  offices 
today  than  ever  Ix^fore.  Even  as  more  and 
more  machinery  was  introduced,  more 
and  more  periple  found  office  jobs. 

Why  was  this  so?  Because  these  ma¬ 
chines  were  not  put  to  use  to  cut  down 
on  the  need  for  people.  Once  this  basic 
fact  is  understood,  the  relationship  Im:- 
Iween  pi-ople  and  machines  becomes  clear, 
and  the  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen 
are  automatically  put  aside.  The  machines 
were  instituted  because  there  was  m> 
other  way  of  getting  the  job  done. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Astin,  rlirec-tor  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Governnu-nt’s  extensive 
and  increasing  use  of  automatic  com¬ 
puters,  confirms  Widd<M-s’  statr-ment 
by  pointing  out  that  the  fiovernment’s 
experience-  with  these  machines  shows 
that  they  are  not  bt-ing  used  primarily 
to  do  olfl  work  with  f<-wer  people. 
Instead,  they  are  being  used  to  tackle 
imi)ortant  tirw  problems  with  the  same 
or  even  more  i>eople,  thus  inen-asing 
tlie  Hiircau’s  capacity  to  explore  the 
unknown.  View-ed  in  this  light,  the 
recent  devr-lopments  with  computing 
machines  have  hcl|M-d  tf)  fulfill  the- 
current  iu*eds  of  scienct-  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Advances  in  thes<-  fields,  1m- 
says,  have  now  reached  the  stage 
where  further  progress  would  Im*  im¬ 
practical  or  uneconomical  without 
tln-m. 

How  G.E.  Added  Employees 

In  a  similar  vein,  R,  J.  Cordiner, 
president  of  General  Electric,  in  dis- 
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cussing  th«*  c'ffect  of  a  giant  IBM  701 
on  «)ffitt*  einploymc'iit  at  tiis  company’s 
Evcndalc,  Ohio,  plant,  has  pointed 
out  that,  when  the  computer  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1952,  approximately  thirty 
young  women  were  employed  doing 
manual  calculations  for  the  plant’s  re¬ 
search  section.  In  late  1955,  the  com¬ 
pany  employed  about  twenty  workers 
in  that  capacity  and  forty  more  as 
programmers  for  the  compiitc-r.  More¬ 
over,  about  fifty  additional  male  em¬ 
ployees  were  Ix'ing  used  to  analyze' 
and  program  problems  and  to  oix-rate 
the  night  shifts. 

These  unequivocal  de'clarations  that 
office  automation  will  not  cause  unem¬ 
ployment,  that  it  is  being  intr«Mhicr*d 
primarily  Ix'cause  there  is  no  oth«*r 
way  of  getting  the  data-proce'ssing 
job  done,  warrant  turthe-r  study— espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  rather 
than  exp<?riencing  um-mployment,  the 
U.  S.  has  found  that  the  demands  for 
clerical  personnel  sincr;  World  War  II 
have  far  outstrippf'd  the  available 
supply,  resulting  in  a  serious  and 
rontimiing  clerical  labor  shortage.  If 
we  examine  the  history  and  nature  of 
this  current  shortage  of  office  workers, 
we  catj  view  in  prop<*r  perspective  the 
advent  of  the  electronic  comptiter  and 
be  in  a  hc'tter  position  to  assess  the 
impact  of  automation  on  office  e<piip- 
merit,  opr-rations,  and  personnel  selec¬ 
tion. 

(Jlerieal  r'lnployment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has,  in  fact,  In'en  rising  steadily 
sinei*  19(K).  .Xt  the  start  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  only  one  clerical  worker  was 
needed  to  handle  the  paperwork  of 
thirty  factory  workers.  By  1910,  eight 
clerical  workers  were  re«|nircd  to 
handle  the  paper  work  for  the  same 
nnmlM'r.  In  1940,  there  vvr-re  l«‘ss  than 
Vh.  million  men  and  women  in  tin- 
clerical  occupations,  in  1950,  thi're 
wr-re  almost  seven  million;  and,  by 
1954,  the  number  had  further  in- 
erj-ased  to  nearly  S  millioti.  The  per¬ 
centage  increas*'  of  the  clerical  lalroi 
forc'c  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
he«-n  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
nonclerical  labor  force.  In  fact,  there 
are  today  more  clerks  than  farmers, 
whereas,  in  the  early  lS(K)’s,  more 
than  75  p«'r  c«'nt  of  the  I’ntirr  wf)rk 
ing  poptilation  were  fanners. 

Postwar  Shortage  More  Severe 

World  War  II  brought  an  acute 
shortage  of  clerical  help.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  when  the  war 
<*nded,  the  sliortagr?  would  give  way 
tr)  a  huge  surplus  t)f  clerical  p«'rsonnel. 
This  did  not  happen;  not  only  did  the 


shortage  grow  even  more  severe,  but 
it  was  aggiavated  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  war,  nmst  of  the  office 
equipment  manufactured  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  military  atid  defense  agencies. 
All  entt'rprises  not  directly  connected 
with  the  war  effort— c.  g.,  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments— were  unable  to  replac<‘ 
old  equipment  or  to  acquire  new 
e<|uipment.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
industry  made  little  eff«)rt  to  mecha¬ 
nize  extensively,  expi-cting,  as  it  did, 
a  clerical  lalM>r  surplus  that  would 
rc.solve  most  of  its  personnel  problems. 

It  was  not  until  industry  Ixtcam*- 
alarmed  over  the  continuing  .ami 
worsening  shorta'ge  that  it  finally 
Ix'gan  to  mechanize  offices  in  earnest. 
But,  the  desperate  need  for  clerical 
workers  continued  despite  the  large- 
scale  installation  of  such  labor.saving 
offic'c  machines  as  electric  typ«*writers, 
calculators  and  adding  machines  oi 
various  kinds,  automatic  lime  ckxks, 
complex  b{K)kkeeping  c(|uipmcnt,  «‘lec- 
tronic  tabulators,  soiters,  and  ana¬ 
lyzers;  ingenious  duplicating  devices, 
complicated  mail-handling  etpiipment, 
and,  finally,  electntnic  tlata-prcx'essing 
machines  like  the  Hemitigton-Hand 
Univac  or  the  IBM  700  scries.  For,  by 
this  time,  tlie  Kokmii  War  had  Ix'gun, 
lesnlting  in  an  increased  demand  for 
clerical  help  by  both  governnjent  and 
industry.  In  addition,  the  inevitable  in¬ 
crease  in  office  work  that  accompanii'd 
the  IxKHn  made  a  w(»rsc  shortagr'. 

The  Only  Way  Out 

By  19.54,  the  cost  of  clerie.d  helj) 
reached  $25  billion,  and  the  figure  is 
still  rising.  Hespite  this  astronomical 
clerical  payroll,  there  are  few  office 
rnanagf'rs  w’Ik»  feel  that  they  are  over¬ 
staffed.  Only  the  new  electric  comput¬ 
ers  provide  a  ray  of  hop**  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  government  will  be  able  to 
ker*p  up  with  the  incredible  flfKxl  of 
|)aper  work  they  must  currently 
pr(K?ess.  For  instance,  according  to 
Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Friest,  Tr«‘asurer  of 
the  I’nited  States,  the  Federal  Cov- 
ernnx'nt  produces  1.50  letters  ptrr  sec¬ 
ond,  which  is  the  erjiiivalent  of  four 
tnillion  a  day  or  nearly  a  billion  a 
year— and  tln'y  cost  about  a  dollar 
each!  Approximately  StMl.tMK)  of  the 
2,.300,fKK)  F'erleral  employees  create 
and  maintain  records  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4  billion  annually;  and  they 
use  800,000  typ«‘writers  and  over 
2.3,000  tabulating  inachin«-s  to  do  the 
job. 

Pan-American  aii lines  handles  1% 
billion  punched  cards  annually. 


“which,  if  laitl  cud  tt)  r'lid,’’  acx'ord- 
ing  to  a  press  rclcasr*,  “wmdd  stretch 
six  times  around  the  world.  A  jet 
trans|X)rt  traveling  at  5.50  miles  an 
hour  would  have  to  Hy  c'ontinuously 
for  thirteen  days  just  to  pass  over  this 
PA.\  paper  work.”  A  firm  of  manage¬ 
ment  consultants,  in  a  recent  study  of 
officx*  costs  appearing  in  the  magazine 
Offict’,  reports  that  the  U.  S.  (lovem- 
ment  requires  business  ami  individ- 
u;ils  to  fill  out  a  total  of  4,7(M)  differ¬ 
ent  reports,  forms,  and  questionnaires, 
which  require  the  w’riting  of  a  trillion 
words  yearly.  The  minimum  cost  of 
furnishing  each  five-character  word  or 
ntiml>er  by  each  p<‘rson  pnqjaring 
each  rejKjrt  is,  it  is  estimated,  over 
one  cent. 

The  result  is  that  19.5B  began  with 
an  acute  shortage  of  clerical  workers 
in  practically  all  classifications.  A  fea¬ 
ture  article  in  Nations  Itusiwss  for 
Deci'mher,  195.5,  states  categorically 
that  American  business  f;ices  a  chronic 
shortage  of  BOO, 000  to  one  million 
office  workers  through  the  next  three 
to  fiv<'  years.  Barring  an  unlon'Sia-n 
business  recessioti,  the  shortage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  more  acute  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy  expands  and  more 
clerical  jobs  ar<*  created.  In  large  cities 
like  New  York,  Washington,  and  tdii- 
CHgo,  the  search  for  stenographers, 
typists,  office-machine  operators,  re 
ceptionists,  file  clerks,  and  other  white- 
collar  pers*)nnel  is  all  but  frenzieil 
and  has  assumed  almost  ludicrous  pn>- 
portions.  Smaller  cities  are  ex|M-rienc- 
ing  a  similar  srjm'cze.  In  lndiana|X)li.s, 
for  instance,  there  are  three  steno¬ 
graphic  oix'uings  h»r  each  applir  ant. 

Students  Take  Jobs  Too  Soon 

The  Clalifornia  Ih-partment  of  Km- 
ployment  states;  “Students  are  con¬ 
stantly  leaving  the  schfx>ls  befiire  they 
have  finished  their  training  and  iM'bire 
they  measure  up  to  the  standards  set 
by  the  schools.  .  .  ,  Twice  a  year,  em¬ 
ployers  pounce  on  the  meager  supply 
of  m*w  graduates  available  for  clerical 
einployrnent,  a  supply  which  imme¬ 
diately  disappears  without  leaving  a 
trace  and  erne  which  is  not  expected 
to  increase  particularly  before  1957 
at  the  very  earliest.’’ 

C;l.issifie<l  -  advertising  sections  of 
newspajMrrs  are  filh'd  with  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  b»r  clerical  help  of  all  kinds. 
Persr)nne|  directors  and  veteran  em¬ 
ployment  agency  officials  complain 
th.'it  they  no  longer  interview  appli- 
c-ants;  the  applicants  interview  ffiern 
and  demand  to  know  how  much  take- 
borne  jray  tbr-y  will  get,  how  long  the 
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coffee  break  will  but,  how  many  lioli- 
dayi  they  may  expect,  and  when  they 
will  receive  their  firft  ratfc.  Some 
finrui  have  remodeled  their  offices  to 
please  the  female  eye.  Others  have 
installed  air  conditioniiif^,  lounges, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  One  Washington, 
D.  C.,  firm  even  maintains  a  Florida 
resort  cottage  for  its  clerical  personnel. 

One  personnel  man  rt'sponsible  for 
hiring  st'crHarial  and  stenographic- 
help  says:  "They  have  a  gloriffed  idea 
of  what  thrry  are  worth  and  what  kind 
of  work  they  should  be  doing,  right 
off  the  bat.  There  is  resistances  to  being 
a  pool  secretary,  and  even  those  being 
sen^ned  as  possible  one-man  secre- 
tarii's  give  us  trouble.  Some  of  these 
girls  want  to  know  everything  about 
the  l>oss  before  they  start.  You 
couldn’t  satisfy  them  even  if  you 
showed  them  the  results  of  his  latest 
psychoanalysis.” 

Extra  Banefits  Oflarad 

Salaries,  of  crnirse,  have  risen  stead¬ 
ily,  and  many  fringe  hrmefits— in  the 
form  of  insurance,  medical  care,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  hospitalization— are  offered 
hi  a  desperate  attempt  to  entice  office 
workers.  With  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  competent  personnel  from  the 
available  bibor  force,  business  has 
h<M*n  forcwl  to  hire  incompetent  or 
partially  trained  people.  Civil  S<*rvice 
Commissions  throughout  the  country 
have  loweretl  their  standards  dras¬ 
tically.  As  a  result,  in  many  instances, 
two  people  have  to  df)  the  work  fre- 
({uently  done  by  one,  resulting  in  de¬ 
lays  and  often  in  intolerable  cost. 

NiUiona  Buxineaa  lists  thesi*  factors 
as  responsible  for  the  current  shortage: 

•  High  turnover  among  young 
women  employees— who  make  up  tlw 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  office 
workers— lK*cause  of  an  increasing 
numb<‘r  of  early  marriages. 

•  Lure  of  higher  pay  eliewhen'. 
Tliis  prompts  many  young  women,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  trained  for 
office  work,  to  seek  jobs  in  factories 
and  other  places  of  employment  that 
have  pay  scales  above  the  going  rate 
for  office  work. 

•  I.aick  of  interest  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  while  girls  are  in  school.  Typing, 
shorthand,  and  kindred  skills  are  not 
easily  mastered,  so  students  tend  to 
take  subjects  that  require  less  effort. 

•  I,a}w  birthrate  of  the  li)30’s  and 
its  end  product:  fewer  young  women 
entering  the  labor  marki^t  now. 

•  Tlie  trend  to  suburban  living. 


shopping,  and  business  centers,  which 
is  pulling  young  women  out  of  the 
downtown  labor  markets.  Suburban 
jobs  are  much  sought  after,  since  they 
offer  the  advantage  of  being  closer 
to  home. 

•  A  tendency  for  girls  who  have 
been  traiiurd  for  office  work  to  finish 
high  schofil  and  then,  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  help-hungry  labor  market,  go 
right  on  to  college,  after  which  they 
may  or  may  not  find  their  way  into 
office  employment. 

Another  imr>ortant  basic  reason  for 
the  distressing  clerical  labor  shortage 
is  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  nation’s  expanding  economy  has 
be<*n  requiring  more  and  more  office 
workers,  the  general  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  tlie  clerical  labf)r  force 
on  the  papcT-work  operation  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  c'onstant  siiu-e  1940. 
An  informative  article  in  last  C)ctf>l)er’s 
Fitrtunr  points  out  that  in  1940  the 
average  typi.st,  file  clerk,  or  Ixiok- 
keeper  provid<-d  the  clerical  help 
needed  for  the  production  of  $47,000 
worth  of  goods  and  services  in  terms 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Today, 
by  the  same  measure,  clerical  pnKluc- 
tivity  is  still  alxmt  $47,t)00.  Unless 
the  ch’rical  worker  is  given  more  and 
Ix'tter  etpiipment  to  work  with  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  produce  a  larger  amount 
of  thc‘  gross  national  product,  it  is 
difficult  to  sex*  how  he  can  share  a 
rising  standard  of  living  equal  to  that 
of  his  fellows  on  production  lines, 
whose  pnMluctivity  has  increased  more 
than  ."jO  jvr  c<*nt  during  tlu*  same 
period. 

White  Collar  Frayed 

The  white-c*ollai  worker  is  no  longer 
in  the  enviable  position  he  formerly 
••njoyed.  Young  people  about  to 
cho«>se  a  career  know  this,  and  the 
result  is  a  marked  shift  away  from  the 
clcTical  occupations.  In  1939,  the  cler¬ 
ical  worker  had  about  35  per  cent 
more  cash  income  than  the  semi- 
skilltnl  factory  worker.  Fourteem  years 
later,  in  1953,  the  factory  worker  had 
passed  him.  The  reason  is  a  simple 
one:  Th<*  factory  worker  has  Ireen 
aided  in  his  advance  by  billions  of 
dollars  of  prcxluetion  tools  that  have 
enabled  him  to  increase  his  output  per 
man-hour  over  3  per  c'ent  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  past  few  years,  for  instance, 
the  astronomical  sums  of  money  spent 
by  such  industrial  giants  as  CUmeral 
Motors,  Ford,  United  States  Stc?el,  and 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
for  new  and  improved  capital  cHjuip- 


ment  have  been  widely  publicized. 
But  the  condition  and  prcxluctivity  of 
the  clerical  labor  hrree— comprising 
alrout  13  per  cent  of  our  total  lalror 
forc-r*— has  remained  alaxit  the  same  «)r 
has  even  deteriorated  in  terms  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards  and  purchasing  i)ower. 

The  widespread  introduction  of 
automatic  data-processing  equipment 
appears  to  be  the  most  promising  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  of  clerical  in¬ 
efficiency  and  clerical  lal>or  shortages. 

Ft  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  these 
highly  efficient  and  versatile  machines 
will  finally  enable  office  managers— 

•  To  bypass  the  strangling  short¬ 
age  of  clerical  workers  that  has  raised 
office  costs  so  much  through  the  influx 
of  marginal  or  inc-omix'tent  personnel. 

•  To  increa.se-  individual  output 
(productivity)  pttr  worker  —  thereby 
lowering  operating  costs  and  raising 
offic-e  salaries,  thus  encouraging  young 
|X*ople  once  more  to  go  into  office 
work  as  a  vocation. 

•  To  wc-ed  out  some*  incompetent 
personnel,  to  place  others  in  jobs  more 
in  line  with  their  limitc-d  abilitic*s,  and 
to  release  and  reassign  capable  pc-r- 
sonnel  from  their  pre.sent  unskilled 
jobs  to  positions  requiring  experience 
and  judgment— positions  that  cannot 
now  Ik-  establishc'd  bc-caiisc*  of  the 
acute  clerical  shortage. 

However,  despite  Mr.  Widcloc-s’ 
cogent  statement  (pioted  previously 
and  the  confirming  statc-mc-nts  and 
statistics  i.ssued  by  the  U,  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  others,  the  problem  is  not 
ejuite  so  simple  or  so  easily  resolvc-d. 
It  is  a  mcx)t  cpiestion,  still  to  Ik-  de¬ 
cided,  wb«-tln*r  the  clerical-employ¬ 
ment  picture  will  Im*  so  bright  as  it 
has  been  depict«*d  here,  Drucker  and 
many  others  Ix-lievc-  that  automation 
will,  in  fact,  ultimatc-ly  result  in  a 
sharp  c-ut  in  employment  for  routine, 
highly  repc-titive  office  (K-cupations, 
because  the  mac-hinc-s  arc  so  effici«-nt 
and  displace  so  many  clerks.  They  are 
c-onvinccxl.  howevc*r,  that  this  will  not 
be  an  especiall)'  serious  problem  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  clerical 
working  force  today. 

High  Turnover  Rate 

Bc-causc*  only  one  out  of  every  eight 
pc-rsons  is  employed  in  a  clc-rical  job, 
clerical  workers  do  not  represent  a 
major  segment  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation— cmly  al)out  12  per  cent.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  most  offic-e  workers  are  young, 
unmarried  girls  fresh  out  of  schex)! 
who  don’t  intend  to  hold  their  jobs 
I>crmanently  or  build  carex-rs,  but 
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TABLE  I:  Per  Cent  of  Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers, 


Male  and  Female,  as  Compared  to  the  Total  of  Office 


Workers  for  the  United  States  in  1950 

Statistical  Abs t ra.  t  of  the  United  Sta’t  >.  19  4 

Totol  Mai*  %  ot  %  of 

Occupation  ond  Femole  Totol*  Mole  Totol  Femolo 

%  of 
Total 

Bookkeepers 

720.997 

11.0 

164.748 

24 

‘/^,229 

86 

Stenographers,  Typists, 
Secretaries 

1.589.480 

230 

88.390 

13 

1,501.090 

21  7 

Telephone  Operators 

357.861 

5.1 

16.155 

.2 

-.41.706 

49 

Shipping  and  Receiving 
Clerks 

284.491 

4.1 

264.606 

3.8 

19,863 

3 

Office- Machine  Operators 

142.066 

2.1 

25.149 

.4 

116.917 

1  7 

Cashiers 

226.428 

34 

42.842 

7 

183.586 

27 

Clerical,  n.  e  c.** 

2.929.698 

42,5 

1,489.988 

21  6 

1,439,710 

209 

Others*** 

643,373 

9.3 

510.730 

74 

132.643 

1  9 

6.894,374 

100.0 

2.602.610 

btT 

4.291.764 

62  3 

*To  the  neorest  tenth 

•♦Not  elsewhere  clossified  Includes  such  clerical  duties  os  payroll,  billing,  ledger  work,  filirtg, 
figuring,  ordering,  recordkeeping,  etc, 

•••Incliides  ogents,  vonous  types  of  medicol,  dental,  and  library  ossistcjnts;  bank  tellers,  bill 
collectors,  rrxiil  vornors,  messengers  and  office  boys,  tel*%)raph  messengers,  etc. 


rather  are  filling  m  time  until  thety 
marry  or  until  othi;r  employment  op¬ 
portunities  come  their  way.  Fttr  in¬ 
stance,  a  large  insurance  company’s 
•‘xperience  with  unskilled  clerical 
workers  has  led  to  the  rule  of  thumb 
that  a  girl  hired  immediately  after 
graduation  from  high  school  will  stay 
with  the  company,  on  tlie  average, 
about  three  years  and  that  there  will 
b<‘  an  almost  complete  turnover  of  all 
female  clerks  every  five  years. 

The  constant  stream  of  married 
women  leaving  their  jobs  has,  in  the 
past,  provided  many  openings  for  new 
entrants.  The  combination  of  a  higli 
rate  of  turnover  plus  an  increasing 
need  for  new  clerical  workers  brought 
about  by  the  expansion  of  business, 
industry,  and  commerce,  plus  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  nnmlH*r  of  new  entrants 
into  clerical  occupations  at  this  time 
(becausf*  of  the  low  birth  rate  of  the 
1930’s)  has  created  an  extremely  tight 
employment  situation.  Therefore,  it  is 
presently  possible  to  introdiiee  auto¬ 
mation  without  laying  off  people;  it 
will  he  necessary  only  to  replace,  at 

slower  and  slower  rate,  the  em¬ 
ployees  wlu)  leave.  As  a  n'snlt,  office 
automation  will  probably  mean  (1)  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  as  few 
marginal  workers  are  hired,  and  (2) 
le.ss  turnover. 

Will  Replacements  Be  Made? 

.Mr.  VViddoes  is  probably  right, 
then,  when  he  says  that,  at  present, 
not  one  job  loss  can  he  trac<'d  to  the 
installation  of  automatic  computers. 
But,  the  ifrospect  in  the  relatively  near 
future  might  very  well  he  that  few 
or  no  new  workers  in  certain  clerical 
classifications  W'ill  he  hired  to  replace 
tliost-  leaving  the  field,  that  the  com¬ 
puters  will  take  over  all  these  vacated 
positions,  atid  that,  as  a  result,  the 
neerl  for  this  clerical  group  will  defi¬ 
nitely  dwindle.  In  addition,  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  may  Im;  fiirth(‘r  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  nnmlM*r  of  young  people  en¬ 
tering  the  clerical  labor  market  be¬ 
ginning  alM)ut  reflecting  the  very 

liigli  hirthrat<‘s  of  the  w'ar  and  post¬ 
war  years. 

In  summary,  it  would  seem,  theri'- 
fore— and  this  is  not  surprising— tliat 
no  definite  answer  can  presently  h<- 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
iK)t  office  automation  will  cause  un¬ 
employment  in  the  clerical  (X-cupa- 
tions.  Each  side  makes  a  strong  case 
for  its  own  point  of  view;  the  prol)h*tn 
is  complicated  and  its  ramifications 
are  many  and  f.ir  reaching.  Some  busi¬ 


ness  executive's  and  office  managers 
have  welcomeil  tlie  eU-ctronic  data- 
prex'essing  machine  us  tlie  answer  to 
their  prayers,  us  the  solution  to  their 
costly  and  stagge-ring  paper-work 
prijhlems. 

(Clerical  personnel  have  view»-d  tin* 
computer  with  alarm  us  a  threat  to 
their  jobs,  as  a  dangerous  and  myste¬ 
rious  device  that  will  render  them  oh- 
soh'te.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  talk 
about  the  impact  of  automation  on 
office  operations  has  been  pure  con¬ 
jecture.  'Fhc  machini^s  have  been  in 
us<?  .so  short  a  time  that  there  is  still 
little  real  experience  to  go  on.  In  tlxr 
words  of  the  Director  of  .Methotls 
Besearch  of  the  Frndential  Insurance 
(lompany:  "It  is  still  to  he  determined 
whether  the  extrenn-  optimism  of  tlie 
enthusiasts  or  the  pi'ssimi.stie  attitude 
of  the  skeptics  will  lx;  justilieil.” 

Since  no  authoritative  answer  to 
this  vexing  and  all-important  t|iiestion 
is  po.ssil)le  at  this  time,  h-t  us  examine 
possibilities  and  how  they  might 
affect  clerical  employmc.'iit,  job  re- 
elassilieation,  retraining,  and  business 
(‘dneution  in  tin*  high  scIkkiIs  and 
collc'ges, 

1.  If  automation  ilot's,  in  fact,  re¬ 
sult  ill  u  shar|)  enl  in  clerical  employ¬ 
ment,  what  are  the  ixeiipational  clas¬ 
sifications  most  likely  to  Ix^  involved 
and  how  many  office  workers  will  lx* 
affc'ctc'd? 

2.  If  automation  c/nev  tu)t  rc-duce 
clerical  employment  Ic'vels,  if  offic-e 
w'orkers  arc;  not  laid  off  as  elc-c  tronic 
ccxnputc'rs  are  install(;d,  what  kind  of 


[H;rsunnel  will  he  nc-edecl  to  o|H'rute 
the'  nc'w  e(|iiipnieiit,  where  will  this 
IXTsonnel  come  irom,  and  who  will 
provide  the  neec-ssary  training? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  first  ({iicstioii: 
What  are  the  occupational  classificu- 
tiuiis  most  likely  to  Im-  involvt;d  and 
how  many  office  workers  will  he  af- 
fecterd?  Table  I  (alxrve)  provides  a 
hrc'akdowii  by  major  categoric'S. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Iremeii- 
doiis  vcrrsatility  of  the  automatic  data 
priH-essing  machines  c'tiuhles  them  to 
file,  find,  c-ompiite,  and  summarize 
simiiltaiu'oiisly.  As  a  result,  they  are 
u.sed  to  calculate,  tubulate,  and  type 
or  print  such  data  us  sales  anulys(;s, 
inventoric;.s,  payroll  distrihiilion  and 
ehc'c-ks,  cost  unalysc's,  marketing 
studies,  iK'rsonnel  statistics,  order 
aiialysc’s.  insiiranc^c*  statistics,  and  so 
on,  covering  the-  caitirc-  field  of  clerical, 
iiianag<‘nic*nt,  aeecainting,  and  finan¬ 
cial  operations.  Kvc'ii  a  niedinin-si/i;d 
system  can  liandh'  hilling,  inventory, 
and  sales  iinalysis  as  u  single  opc-ration. 

Some  Areas  Threatened 

In  actual  fact,  then,  the*  I'leelronic 
eornpiitc'rs  are  obviously  eapahie  of 
taking  ovc'r  most  of  the  duties  origi¬ 
nally  pi-rformed  hy  a  siihstantial  inim- 
Ix-r  of  ch'rical  workcTs,  with  the 
exception  of  those  pcTformecl  hy  ste¬ 
nographers,  sc'cretaries,  switchboard 
operators,  shipping  and  reec-iving 
eh-rks,  and  such  workers  in  the 
"OthcTs”  category  as  mc'sengers,  re¬ 
ceptionists,  mail  c  lerks,  mail  carriers, 
assistants,  etc.  So,  it  would  sc'C'm  that 
a  large  number  of  I  he*  cic-rieal  lalxrr 
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torw,  nimtiy  thuM;  in  the  Clerical, 
n.e.c.  (“not  elsewhere  classified”) 
group,  may  face  eventual  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  the  installation 
of  automatic  office  equipment,  unless, 
of  course,  they  can  be  retrained  to 
o|a*rate  the  new  machines,  or  unless— 
and  this  point  is  crucial— the  American 
ecortomy  expands  at  a  rate  fast  etumgh^ 
to  absorb  not  only  the  workers  dis¬ 
placed  by  automation  but  also  the  new 
entrants  into  the  lalror  market.  Bar¬ 
ring  such  expansion,  the  solution  must 
be  a  reduction  in  working  hours  to 
accommodate  thesr;  new  entrants  or 
a  systf'matic  program  of  educational 
guidanci*  to  steer  unfit  clerical  as¬ 
pirants  into  other  occupatiotis. 

Tlie  Research  Institute  of  America 
study  mentioned  earlier  indicated  that 
the  possibility  of  automation  varies 
inversely  with  the  number  of  workers 
on  the  payrolls.  Only  1 1  per  ctmt  of 
those  firms  employing  KKJ  persons  or 
less  are  using  automation  today  as 
compart'd  with  some  .‘10  per  cent 
among  firms  with  500  or  more  on 
their  rolls.  In  order  to  sec  what  cler¬ 
ical  employment  statistics  really 
mean,  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
number  of  business  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  grouped  according  to 
the  numiM'r  of  wtirkers  they  employ. 

Small  Firms  in  Great  Majority 

Table  II  shows  that  98.2  pt'r  cent 
of  all  business  enterprises  employ  99 
prople  or  less  in  all  occupational 
classifications;  only  1.8  per  cent  of 
Am<‘rican  businesses  employ  more 
than  100  workers.  If  we  go  a  step 
further  and  consider  only  those  firms 
that  employ  19  workers  or  less,  we 
still  account  for  fK).7  p<'r  c-ent  or 
2,658,151  enterprises,  which,  it  is 
quite  i^rtain,  will  not  be  in  the  market 
for  aiitomatf'd  ofRr<*  equipment  now 


or  in  tlie  near  future.  In  most  cases, 
they  just  are  not  large  enougli  to  need 
automation  or  to  afford  it. 

It  is  also  probably  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  2,658,151  firms 
with  19  workers  or  less  hire  a  total  of 
approximately  2,500,900  to  3,000,000 
clerical  workers  —  considerably  less 
than  .50  per  crmt  of  the  total  clerical 
labor  force.  In  other  words,  only  9.3 
per  cent  of  all  business  enterprises 
employ  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  clerical  working  force.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  no  official  figures 
available  that  show  the  exact  number 
of  clerical  workers  tmployed  by  size 
of  establishment;  so,  we  must  make 
assumptions.  The  above  assumptions 
are  based  on  the  fact  that,  although  a 
very  large  numlx'r  of  these  2,658,051 
enterprisT's  with  19  workers  or  less— 
garages,  restaurants,  groceries,  soda 
fountains,  clothing  shops,  butcher 
stores,  etc.— <*mploy  no  clerical  help  at 
all,  a  substantial  number  of  small  en¬ 
terprises  do  employ  one,  two,  and 
more  clerical  workers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
commercial,  financial,  and  mercantile 
establishments  c-omposed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  f)f  clerical  p<!rsonnel. 

The  great  majority  of  chtrical  work¬ 
ers  work  for  a  cnimparatively  small 
numlx’r  of  very  large  companies. 
The  pr(X)f  of  this  assumption  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  workt'rs  of  all  (XX'iipational 
classifications  are  emph)yed  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  giant  enter¬ 
prises  emjdoying  1(K)  workr'rs  or  more, 
again  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  majority  of  clerical  workers  are 
also  employed  by  the  same  large 
enterprises.  For  instances,  the  1954 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  of  a  total  of  267,000 
manufacturing  establishments  employ¬ 


ing  a  total  of  15,944,379  workers  in 
1950,  at  the  lower  employment  end 
there  were  255,396  firms  with  1  to 
249  workers  employing  a  total  of 
6,085,376  workers,  and  at  the  uppers 
employment  end  there  were  only  11,- 
502  firms  with  250  and  more  workers 
employing  a  total  of  9,859,003  work- 
ersl  Some  587  firms  with  2,500  em¬ 
ployees  or  more  acc'ounted  for  3,- 
185,564  workers! 

A  very  large  number  of  workers 
classified  in  Table  1  as  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  typists,  and  .secretaries 
are  probably  employed  in  the  2,658,- 
151  small  firms  with  19  workers  or 
less.  Comparatively  few  Clerical  n.e.c. 
workers  will  lx*  found  in  .small  offices; 
the  bulk  of  this  huge  group  works  in 
the  large  offices,  which,  we  have  seen, 
are  more  likely  to  introduce  automa¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
m(«t  lKK)kkeepers,  stenographers,  typ¬ 
ists,  atid  secretaries,  working  in  small 
offices,  ix'rforrn  many  of  the  duties 
subsumed  under  the  Clerical,  n.e.c*. 
classification— such  as,  filing,  billing, 
r€*t*ord  keeping,  etc. 

Business  Education's  Role 

What,  th(‘n,  are  the  implications  of 
these  figures  fur  business  education? 
'I'hey  show  fjuite  clearly  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  demand  for  such 
spccializ(‘d,  skilled  clerical  workers  as 
l>ookkeep<*r.s,  typists,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries  (although  the  first  two 
groups  will  lie  adversely  affected  to 
some  small  extent  by  automation). 
Enterprises  of  all  sizes,  both  public 
and  private,  will  need  stenographers 
and  secretaries;  .small  enterpri.ses  will 
continue  employing  bookkeepers  and 
typists  as  heretofore.  Therefore,  it  is 
ren.sonabIe  to  assume  that  in  these 
sixx'ialized  fields,  business  education 
in  the  high  schools  will  continue  on 
much  tin*  same  basis  as  liefore,  with 
little  or  no  changi*. 

Wh<*ther  ther«*  is  unemployment  or 
not  resulting  from  automation  in  of¬ 
fices,  the  group  most  di'cisively 
affected  is  the  Clerical,  n.e.c.  ela.ssifica- 
tion,  which  included,  in  1950,  42.5 
p<*r  cent  of  all  clerical  and  kindred 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  unspecialized  workers,  employed 
for  the  mr)st  part  in  large  offices  and 
engagt'd  in  basically  routine,  repetitive 
tasks,  fa<.*e  the  eventual  threat  of  dis- 
l>lac<*ment  by  automation. 

(In  the  last  installment,  the  author  tvUl 
discuss  what  kind  of  personnel  will  he 
needed  if  automation  does  not  reduce 
clerical  employment  levels.) 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


TABLE  II:  Number  of  Business  Enterprises 


in  U.  S.  by  Size  of  Establishment 


(All  Employee 

Classifications  as  of  1953)* 

Numbor  of 

%  of  Totol  Nurrtw 

Cumulotive  %  of 

No.  of  EmplOyMt 

Entetp'isM 

of  EnttfpriMt 

Total  Enterprises 

0-3 

1,684,482 

57.5 

57.5 

4-7 

597,295 

204 

77.9 

8-19 

376,374 

12.8 

90.7 

20-49 

165.145 

56 

963 

50-99 

57.245 

1.9  ' 

982 

100-249 

32,283 

1.1 

99.3 

250-499 

10,307 

.4 

997 

500&  up 

8.053 

.3 

1000 

2,931,184 

1000 

*Corf>»y  BmifWM  Pottfnt  U  S  Summory,  1953,  0iportm«nf  of  Commofc* 
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These  girls  werr  inff’rrirtml  as  a  ffroup  hij  Dr.  Diriaht  DavLs 
(h’ft)  at  the  offices  of  the  (Uii)per  Manufurtiirinfi  Company 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They  teere  all  hin’d. 


OPAL  HEATHERLY,  Riih  itill  'Missouri)  HirH  School 


OUK  OFFICE  practice  class  at 
Rich  Hill  consists  of  high  school 
seniors  who  are  planning  on  finding 
either  permanent  jobs  or  employment 
through  the  summer  and  during  the 
year  at  college.  It  proves  to  b«*  one 
of  my  most  interesting  classes. 

V\'e  begin  tjarly  in  the  year  with  a 
review  of  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of 
punctuation.  (We  find  this  is  badly 
ne«*ded  by  most  seniors,  who  have 
forgotten  a  great  deal.)  This  lays  the 
foundation  for  letter  writing.  All  these 
studiMits  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
typing,  so  we  study  letter  styles  care¬ 
fully,  along  with  correct  form  and 
punctuation.  In  line  with  our  study 
of  letter  layout,  we  have,  as  a  bulletin- 
board  project,  lett»‘rheads  from  every 
local  firm,  as  well  as  from  firms  in 
other  cities.  (Letterheads  from  Sweden 
and  Holland  made  our  bulletin  board 
unusually  interesting  this  year.) 

We  compose  different  types  of  let¬ 
ters— e.  g.,  letters  of  incpiiry,  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  and  reply;  announc(‘ments, 
business  invitations,  orders,  remit- 
tanc<'s— until  we  feel  ready  for  our 
most  important  lett<*r  of  the  year— the 
letter  of  application. 

Th<-  students  searc'h  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  pap<-r  from  our  nearest 
center  of  employment,  until  they  find 
Help  Wanted  ads  that  seem  to  suit 
their  particular  needs.  We  discuss 
these  ads  in  class,  so  students  learn 
what  kinds  of  jobs  to  look  for  and 
what  “tricky”  ones  to  avoid.  They 
lean)  also  to  check,  by  street  numl)er 
and  locality,  the  desirable  and  unde¬ 
sirable  locations.  After  an  application 
is  composed,  it  is  typed  and  the  ad¬ 


vertisement  of  tlie  job  being  applied 
for  is  clipixrd  to  the  top  of  the  shet't, 
then  a  personal  data  sheet  is  prepar«‘<l 
to  b«*  enclosed  also.  All  these  are 
examined  and  n“turn<*d,  with  errors 
marked,  until  th(>y  are  handed  in 
“mailable.”  After  this,  students  study 
the  "do’s”  and  "don’ts”  of  personal 
interviews.  In  the  meantime,  tht^y  have 
acquired  Social  Security  numlx'rs  and 
birth  certificates  if  they  did  not  al¬ 
ready  have  them. 

We  give  a  series  of  employment 
tests  in  tl)e  spring  to  help  each  stu¬ 
dent  acquire  an  idea  of  what  he  wants 
to  do  and  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
the  qualifications  to  handle  the  kind 
of  position  he  wants.  Onr  first  test 
last  spring  was  the  State  Merit  Test, 
which  must  Ik;  taken  by  all  state  resi¬ 
dents  who  work  in  state  offices. 

Bank  Tetfs  Applicants 

For  several  years,  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  of  (ioiniiK’ice  'I  rust  Com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  hank  in  kaiisas  (aty, 
has  given  an  examination  to  all  our 
students  who  are  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  at  the  bank.  Our  students  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  test~s<-veral 
of  their  classmates  of  previotjs  years 
work  at  the  bank,  so  they  think  they 
would  feel  at  home  there. 

The  hMi.!.  gives  a  test  t«)  our  .stu¬ 
dents;  as  a  result,  several  of  them 
have  gone  tJ  Washington,  I).  C.  We 
recommr'iid  that  our  seniors  who  are 
interested  in  stenographic  and  typing 
jobs  take  the  Civil  Service  tests— 
which,  of  cxMirse,  prepare  them  for 
Federal  jobs.  The  last  exam  we  gave 
was  th<‘  NOMA  test;  thosr-  who  passed 


it  rec«-ive<l  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 
which  was  Imnored  by  many  person¬ 
nel  men. 

We  feel  that  by  this  time  tin-  stu¬ 
dent  knows  what  kind  of  work  he  is 
interesti'd  in  and  is  (pialified  for.  He 
is  now  rt'ady  to  make  personal  a])pli- 
cation  to  tlu*  company  for  which  he 
feels  he  would  rt'ally  like  to  work.  He 
writes  an  application  letter  re({uesting 
a  p<*rsonal  intervi<*w  at  the  employer’s 
conv<‘nience.  Quite  Irecjuently,  th<‘.se 
letters  are  answered  affirmatively  by 
mail  or  telephom*,  and  I  accompany 
the  students  on  their  trip.  Often,  sev- 
(‘ral  students  report  to  a  company 
simultaiH'ously,  for  a  group  interview. 
If  the  intervi(‘w  is  successful,  the  proj¬ 
ect  has  ended  happily  for  both  student 
and  employer.  If  it  is  unsuccesslnl, 
the  reasons  are  disi-iissed;  the  s«‘eond 
trip  is  probably  more  successful.  We 
have  used  this  |)lan  for  s<'veral  years. 
As  a  result,  all  our  students  who  are 
interested  in  si'curing  employiiu'iit 
are  m  positions  of  their  choice. 

Through  pi-rsonal  contact,  we  have 
biTome  familiar  with  the  offices  of 
several  of  the  largest  firms  in  Kansas 
C.'ity.  Onr  snperint<‘ndent  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  come  to  know  iK*rsonm-l 
managers’  problems  and  |)refer<mces, 
and  I  believe  that  a  Ix-tter  «'mplpyer- 
ernployee  relationship  has  resnlt<*<l.  ,^t 
least  we  know  that,  from  a  scholastic 
.standpoint,  we  achieve  much  better 
results  than  we  formerly  did.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  sr*riior  is  inter¬ 
ested  right  through  his  last  day— and 
that  the  juniors  are  looking  forward 
to  both  the  office  practice  course  and 
“that  wonderful  position.” 
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The  first  day,  the  student  teacher 
observes,  while  /  assist  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  problem.  Later 
on  we  worked  tofiether,  and  fitudly 
she  conducted  the  class  alone. 


JANEI,  iny  ifw  student  teacher, 
arrived  c)ii  her  first  day  witli  a  sad 
expression.  Her  college  suiMTvisor  tiatl 
Luld  me  tliut  slie  was  not  at  all  sure 
she  wanted  to  teach. 

Do  you  rememiM'r  th<*  lines,  that 
run: 

Tills  is  my  desire 
To  strike  a  spark,  to 
light  a  Bre  .  .  . 

Di'termination  is  a  great  thing  to 
have.  1  decided,  with  di'termination, 
tliat  Janet  would  teai'h  after  we  spent 
nine  we<*ks  together. 

Did  shi*?  Yes,  she  did.  Here  is  our 
story. 

First,  and  most  important,  we 
worked  together.  VVhih'  my  new  as¬ 
sistant  was  obst'rving  class  the  Brst 
few  days,  1  hand(‘<l  hi‘r  some  papers 
to  correct.  laitt'r,  when  she  bi'gan 
ti'aching,  1  helfM'd  csirrect  paiM’rs 
while  1  observed  her. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  si'cond 
week,  when  we  were  on  closer  terms, 
I  learned  why  jaiii't  was  unch'cideil 
about  bc'coming  a  teacher.  She  liad 
siM^n  t(M)  many  business  teach<‘rs  loatl 
their  student  teachers  with  bundles 
of  pa|X'rs  to  correct.  She  had  se<‘n 
the  student  teacluTS  working  late  into 
the  niglit  over  them..  Is  it  any  wondtT 
that  she  wasn't  sure  she  wanted  to  Ih* 
a  full-time  teaclu'r? 

Student  teachers  an*  human.  They 
have  clothes  to  prepare  hir  the  next 
ilay,  hair  to  sham|>oo,  lesson  plans  to 
ih'velop.  My  ciinscienc'e  dictates  that 


my  student  teacher  go  home  in  the 
evening  unincumiM-red  with  papers  to 
corrift.  Of  far  greater  imiMjrtance  is  it 
that  she  plan  gu<Kl  lt*ssons,  that  she 
know  the  experienct;  of  teaching  a  full 
day.  .Anyone— even  tin*  pupils  them¬ 
selves— can  correct  pap<*rs. 

Janet  and  1  planned  and  executed 
bulletin-board  displays,  iMith  together 
and  separately.  VVe  drew  our  class¬ 
room  to  scale  and  worked  out  an  un¬ 
usual  S4‘ating  arrangement  that  was 
‘’her”  idea. 

At  the  Ix'ginning,  I  let  Janet  know 
that  I  felt  she  had  g«H)d  ideas  and 
that  I  was  not  too  old  and  t(M)  .set  in 
my  ways  to  te.st  them.  .All  her  sug¬ 
gestions  were  tried  and  all  were 
adopt(‘d.  .After  she  left,  I  could  fall 
hack  into  rny  “ol<r  routine— if  I 
wanted  to.  Student  teach<*rs  coming 
t(Klay  from  our  college  rnethiKl  classes 
have  gcNKl  id(‘as,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  try  them.  Their  wings  should  not  hr* 
clipp<*d. 

Students  enjoy  the  freshness  of  a 
new  fac<*,  the  entliusiasm  of  a  begin- 
nitig  teacher,  tin-  novel  ways  of  pre- 
.senting  the  “same  old  subject  matter.” 

Janet  and  I  saw  that  each  pupil 
was  busy,  that  he  had  somt'thing  of 
int(‘r(‘st  to  do.  This  pronijited  an  in¬ 
dustrious  junior  to  remark  one  bu.sy 
Friday,  “ChMalness,  tliis  department  is 
just  like  k<*<*ping  hou.sr*.  W’e  nev<*r 
catch  up.” 

VVeakrresses?  Yes,  there  are  weak- 
nes.ses.  For  in.stanci‘,  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  t<‘acher  has  diffkmlty  maintaining 


g(MKl  classnxmi  order.  Didn’t  you,  too, 
when  you  started  teaching?  But  stu- 
dc'iit  teachers  learn  to  pick  up  quickly 
the  classnmm  mann<*r  of  the  supervis¬ 
ing  teacher. 

Professional  attitude  was  tippiTinost 
in  my  everyday  relations  with  Janet. 

I  refrained  from  gossiping  about  other 
teachers,  and  she  caught  the  idea,  too. 

Wlicn  Janet  first  arrived  with  her 
colleg<!  supervisor,  I  asked  myself  a 
•serh's  of  questions  as  1  st(HKl  before 
the  class  demonstrating  good  teaching 
prac*tices.  At  your  next  opportunity, 
ask  yourst'lf  these  very  same  ques¬ 
tions: 

•  Do  I  call  the  full  name  of  the 
students  in  order  that  Janet  may  learn 
th(‘ir  nam<‘s  (piickly? 

•  Are  njy  pre\  ieu’s  placed  corn'ctly 
on  the  chalkboard  and  are  they  large 
and  legible? 

•  Is  the  matt'rial  I’m  presenting 
]M‘rtinent,  w'cll-prepared,  and  intc-rest- 
ing? 

•  Am  I  conducting  the  class  in  a 
businesslike  manner? 

•  Is  a  roll  hook  handy  fur  Janet,  so 
that  she  may  enter  the  names  and 
k<*ep  up  with -the  grad<-s  for  the  com¬ 
ing  grading  p^itKl? 

•  Have  I  provided  space  for  her 
{XTSutial  belongings?  (She  drx^s  need 
spac<*  if  she  is  to  be  with  me  for  nine 
weeks.) 

•  Am  I  cheerful?  Do  I  demon¬ 
strate  that  1  like  teaching? 

•  Have  I  samples  of  tests,  S]>ecial 
assignments,  lesson  plans,  materials 
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thi;  rt‘inaiii<irr  of  tfif  school  year. 

•  Select  the  class  |)lay  to  b«'  pre- 
seiitcil  hy  the  hoiiie-rcHtio  Kroiip. 

•  Help  «»ther  teachers  witii  articles 
they  arc  wrjtjii|{. 

•  Work  with  chih  officers  to  sched¬ 
ule  programs  for  tin*  rest  (jf  the  year, 

•  Work  w'ilh  both  the  s1<av  learner 
and  the  exceptional  stud<  lit. 

•  Leave  the  rcHtin  occasionally  to 
yive  the  student  ti*acher  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  stand  on  her  own  ie(*t. 

•  iMaii  a  day  completely  away  from 
the  sr-luKil,  when  I  can  visit  another 
school  to  net  new  iileas,  make  cur¬ 
riculum  studies,  sec  noo<l  rlassroom 
teaching,  and  allow  the  student 
ti-acher  to  "run  the  show’’  alone  in  my 
department. 

Ti'achiiiK  with  a  student  teacher  is 
a  rich,  rewarding,  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence.  You  will  not  regret  that  you 
asked  for  one. 


tor  individual  dilten*nces  ready  lot 
Janet  when  she  asks  lor  help  with  a 
|)articular  student? 

VVdien  a  teacher  tells  me  that  she 
d<M*sn’t  want  to  he  hothert'd  with  a 
student  teacher,  I’m  glad  she  diM-sn’t 
havr*  one  —  she’s  a  jxTson  who 
shouldn’t.  She’s  the  one  who  will 
undersell  teaching,  the  one  who  will 
cause  a  prospective  husiness  tea<*her 
to  go  into  industry. 

“Two  can  teach  lM*tter  than  one” 
is  my  slogan  when  a  student  teacher 
joins  my  classrorirn.  With  “two  more 
hands”  available,  1  can  do  my  job 
much  better,  and  I  can  show  her  liow 
to  do  her  job  much  Iw-tter.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  things  I  can  now  do  that 
a  student  teacher  would  let  you  do: 

•  Arrange  for  s4*niors  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  tests  with  neighboring  in¬ 
dustries. 

•  Plan  bulletin-board  display;!  for 


ABOVE;  \Vc  sfuitch  a  jew  mo- 
tnctits  from  the  stiulents’  recess- 
tinu'  in  order  to  draw  the  class¬ 
room  to  scale  ami  W(nk  tmt  an 
unusual  seating  plan.  Student 
tiwhcrs  are  usually  hursiinn 
with  new  uleas  and  need  en- 
courancment. 

UPPER  RIGHT.  Together  we  ar¬ 
range  a  new  bulh^in  hoard 
display  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sew  Year  and  at  the  time  of 
midterm  exam-s.  Duriuff  the  nine- 
week  stmUmt  teachinff  period, 
the  student  teacher  worked  <mt 
two  bulletin  board  ideas  and  the 
supervising  teacher  another  two. 
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2.  How  to  Read 
FAST 


NILA  B.  SMITH 

Reading  Institute,  New  York  University 

Every  business  ur  [irofessiunal 
IM'rsuii  should  be  a  rapid  reader. 
Ill  the  fact*  uf  this  fact,  it  is  helpful 
to  know  that,  of  all  the  facets  of  the 
reading  process,  si>eed  is  the  easiest 
one  to  develop.  Here  are  some  of  the 
“secrets.” 

The  rapid  reader’s  ey<‘s  move  Heet- 
ingly  across  tlu*  lines,  pausing  briefly 
two  or  three  tiint's  on  each  line,  and 
picking  up  an  “eyeful”  of  words  at 
each  pause.  Speed  is  achieved  by  in* 
creasing  the  rapidity  of  the  eye 
movements,  decreasing  the  length  of 
the  pause,  and  taking  in  a  larger 
nuinlM'r  of  words  during  each  pause. 

While  thesi*  are  the  mechanics  of 
eye  movements,  it  is  the  mind  that 
controls  the  reading  proc'ess,  and  liet* 
ter  eye  movements  are  only  a  reflec¬ 
tion  ot  increas4*d  mental  tem|Ki  in 
gathering  meanings  from  printed 
symbols.  So,  first  of  all,  set  your  mind 
on  developing  long,  rhythmic  eye 
swi'eps,  with  fleeting  pauses  that 
gather  in  everything  within  the  range 
of  vision— without  moving  your  head. 

You  must  definitely  resolve  to  tackle 
your  reading-improvement  program  in 
the  same  way  that  you  would  tackle 
skill  improvement  in  any  other  area. 
Desire,  determination,  practice— these 
are  the  basic  ingredients  in  your 
recii>e.  OiK'T*  you’ve  put  yours<*lf  in 
the  riglit  frame  of  mind,  you’ve  made 
a  good  start. 

Choose  the  right  physical  setting  for 
this  practice.  Don’t  start  your  improve¬ 


ment  program  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
office  where  phones  are  ringing, 
p<*ople  are  coming  and  going,  and 
(questions  are  flying.  And,  don’t  start 
it  in  the  living  room  at  home,  if 
television  is  shouting  out  attention- 
arresting  phrases  and  children  are 
playing  cops  and  robb<*rs.  You  will 
probably  Ix^  able  to  withstand  such 
distractions  when  you  Ix'come  a  highly 
proficient  reader;  but,  to  start  with, 
go  into  a  room  by  yours<;lf— and  close 
the  d(X)r!  Ltxik  for  a  chair  that  isn’t 
trx)  luxuriously  comfortable.  You  have 
a  job  to  do.  Seat  yourself  so  that  you 
know  you  have  a  spine,  s(|uare  your 
shoulders,  and  go  to  work! 

First,  (hfide  why  you  want  to  read 
the  article  you  are  about  to  tackle, 
TIhmi  read  for  this  purpose.  Having  a 
strong  purpose  in  mind  helps  to  pull 
your  eyes  rapidly  over  the  lines,  and 
it  gives  you  something  to  tie  to  in 
gathering  meanings. 

At  this  stage  in  your  program, 
choo.S(‘  an  article  or  a  chapt(‘r  that 
is  fairly  easy— an  article  of  interest, 
but  one  not  packed  with  technical 
material  or  facts.  Look  at  the  title  and 
pictures  to  get  clues  that  you  need  in 
tlie  next  step. 

Decide  why  you  want  to  read  this 
article.  Just  to  follow  the  plot  of  the 
narrative?  To  get  some  ideas  that 
might  lx*  useful  to  you?  To  find  what 
happened  in  a  current  event?  What¬ 
ever  the  reason  is,  phrase  it  conci.sely 
and  kt‘(‘p  it  uppr*rmost  in  your  mind 
throughout  the  reading  of  the  entire 
selt*ction.  Your  purpose  is  the  magnet 
that  attracts  us(‘ful  information  to 
satisfy  your  reasons  for  rt'ading. 

Alxrve  all.  forcr  your  sju'ed.  Make 
yourself  read  faster— faster  than  you 
have  ever  read  Ix'fore.  Consciously 
push  your  eyes  across  th<*  lines,  in 
rapid,  rhythmic  sweeps,  as  fast  as 
you  can  make  them  go  and  still  know 
what  you  are  reading  about. 

Now  try  to  apply  all  these  things 
in  reading  the  article  that  follows. 


This  is  an  easy  article,  hut  it  should 
be  easy  for  your  first  practic'c. 

Jot  down  the  time  in  minutes  and 
sr-conds,  then  b<*gin— and  read  fast! 

BANKS-YESTERDAY  AND  NOW 

Time  was— and  not  so  many  years  aKU. 
either— when  the  average  citizen  took  a 
pretty  dim  view  of  hanks  and  banking. 
That  this  was  so,  it  shmdd  he  said,  was 
to  no  small  extent  the  fault  of  hanks  aixl 
hankers  themselves.  Banks  used  to  lx;— 
and  a  few  still  are— grim  and  forbidding 
structures,  where  business  was  conducted 
in  a  sort  of  genteel  gloom,  atmospheri¬ 
cally  and  personally.  Behind  the  little 
barred  windows  were,  more  often  than 
not,  elderly  gentlemen  whose  I'ordiality— 
and  that  may  he  an  overgenerou-s  word 
to  apply— reflected  the  sizt-  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  account;  and  nothing  less  than  a 
few  hundred  thousand  on  deprisit  could 
have  inspired  the  suggestion  of  a  smile. 
As  for  the  officers  arxi  junior  members 
of  the  firm— well,  the  man  on  the  street 
rarely  saw  them  and  perhaps  even  more 
rarely  thought  seriously  of  sfx'aking  to 
them  in  a  business  way. 

Now,  that  appraisal  may  be  a  bit  harsh. 
And  yet  the  average  hank  for  many  years 
was,  to  the  average  citizen,  an  awesome 
if  necessary  instrument  for  the  trans¬ 
acting  of  business— usually  hig  business. 
But  sotrH'where  in  the  past  (piarter  cen- 
tiuy- perhaps  in  the  wake  of  the  de¬ 
pression-banks  began  to  grow  human, 
even  pleasant,  and  started  to  w<»o  tlx* 
little  man,  the  man  who  had  been  in  awe 
of  banks  and  hankers.  It  is  possible  that 
this  movement  began  in  medium-sized 
towns  nr  in  small  towns,  where  pe«>ple 
krmw  each  other  by  their  first  names, 
and  spread  to  big  towas.  At  any  rate, 
the  results  have  been  spectacular. 

The  movement  to  “humanize”  banks, 
of  course,  received  a  hig  push  during  the 
War,  when  more  and  more  women  were 
employed  to  do  work  previously  per¬ 
formed  by  men.  .Also  more  and  more 
“little  people”  found  themselves  in  need 
of  personal  loans,  us  taxes  became  heavier 
and  as  the  institution  of  installment  buy¬ 
ing  broke  down  the  previously  long-held 
concept  that  there  was  something  almost 
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morally  wrooK  about  b«iiiK  in  debt.  All 
sorts  of  people  befian  to  discover  that  the 
intelligent  use  of  credit  could  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful— and  this  idea  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  by  forward-looking 
banks  that  saw  a  great  future  in  aiding 
large  numbers  of  small  depositors  ami 
bonrowers  to  meet  their  finam-ial  prob¬ 
lems. 

Today’s  banks  present  a  picture  star¬ 
tlingly  different  from  that  offered  hy  the 
banks  of  yesterday.  For  the  most  part, 
their  officers  are  accessible  and  are  known 
to  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  small 
depositors  whom  even  vice-presidents  can 
call  hy  their  first  names.  Some  banks  even 
have  women— not  unattractive,  either— as 
personal  loan  interviewers.  .\nd,  of  course, 
at  many  cashiers’  windows- most  of  which 
arc  now  bar-less— pretty  young  women 
greet  the  customer  with  a  .smile  regardless 
of  tlie  site  of  his  account.  Hanks  today 
make  personal  loans  that  few  if  any 
hanks  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
would  have  considered.  For  example,  not 
long  ago  a  young  man  moved  to  a  large 
city  to  emhark  on  a  new  joh  and  appealed 
to  a  hank  for  help  in  obtaining  funds 
sufficient  to  mitve  his  family  to  the  rww 
location,  some  distance  from  his  former 
home.  He  had  no  collateral— only  a  bright 
future  and  a  creditable  past.  One  bank 
did  turn  down  his  petition— in  a  friendly 
way— hut  another  studied  his  problem 
and  decided  to  invest  in  his  future.  He 
got  the  loan.  In  a  not-t(M>-distant  past 
he’d  have  been  regarded  us  a  poor  risk 
hy  any  hank. 

In  view  of  the  public's  increasing  ac- 
ceptuiK'c  of  hanks  and  hankers  as  friendly 
counselors,  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  banks  feel  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
hark  on  an  elal>orute  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  people  more  conscious  of 
their  place  in  the  commiinitv  and  the 
national  scene.  It  may  well  l>e  that  the 
role  of  hanks  in  keeping  the  nation’s 
financial  arteries  functioning  properly  is 
not  as  well  understi>od  hy  the  public  as 
it  might  l>e.  But  in  most  communities 
today’s  hanks  and  hankers  have  ’’sold” 
themselves  and  their  services  at  the  local 
level.  It  may  be  that  the  Wul  hanker  has 
not  yet  established  himself  as  firmly  as  a 
source  of  help  and  counsel  as  has  the 
family  doctor,  and  It  may  be  also  that  by 
the  nature  of  his  services  he  never  will, 
but  he  is  making  rapid  strides  in  that 
direction.— The  /Veie  York  Timet,  Feb. 
17,  l‘«4,  p.  30. 


Checking  Your  Speed 

Write  ymir  IrcKiniiinfi;  time  and  end¬ 
ing  time  on  tlie  first  two  lines  of  the 
table  that  follows.  Compote  your  read¬ 


ing  time  and  reading  rate  from  the 
scale  at  the  liottom  of  the  page. 

Time  Begun 
Time  Finished 
Beading  Time 
Heading  Kate 
Comprehensive  Score 


Checking  Your  Comprehension 

VN’rite  “Yes”  or  "No”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  statement. 

- 1.  The  unfriendly  atmosphere  in 

banks  of  many  years  ago  was 
the  fault  of  the  people  who  used 
banks  in  these  times. 

- -2.  In  the  banks  of  many  years 

ago  elderly  men  usually  served 
at  the  cashier  windows. 

- 3.  In  spite  of  the  atmosphere 

within  the  hank  of  years  ago, 
officers  and  junior  members  of 
the  hank  mingled  in  a  friendly 
way  with  the  citizens  when  on 
the  street. 

_ 4.  Ranks  began  to  grow  more 

human  about  fifty  years  ago. 

- 5.  The  function  of  the  bank  of 

many  years  ago  was  usually  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  average  citizen 
as  that  of  a  place  to  transact  big 
business. 

- 6.  One  factor  that  contributed  to 

humanizing  the  bank  was  the 
popularizing  of  the  institution  of 
installment  buying. 

_ 7.  During  the  War,  bunks  be¬ 
came  afraid  that  large  numbers 
of  small  depositors  and  borrow¬ 
ers  would  add  to  their  financial 
problems. 

_ 8.  Drawing  a  conclusion  from 

the  example  given,  no  bank  at 
present  would  grant  a  loan  with¬ 
out  collateral. 

_ 9.  It  may  be  that  the  role  of 

banks  in  helping  the  nation’s 
finarK'iul  arteries  to  function 
properly  is  not  so  well  under- 
st(N)d  by  the  public  as  it  might 
be. 

_ 10.  It  is  surprising  that  banks 

at  present  feel  a  need  for  em¬ 
barking  on  a  public  relations 
program. 

Check  your  aixswers  below.  Multi¬ 
ply  the  ntimlHT  right  by  10.  Record 

your  score. 


1.  No  4.  No  «.  Yes  8.  No 

2.  Yes  5.  Yes  7.  No  9.  Ye* 

3.  No  10.  Yes 

Compare  your  rate  and  cxrmprehen- 

sion  sc'ore  with  those  you  made  while 
working  with  the  material  in  .Article 
One.  Did  your  concvntrut«*d  effort 
help  you  to  do  any  better? 

Before  you  start  your  practice  cam¬ 
paign  on  speeded  reading,  do  some 
reading  for  the  sole  purixjse  of  clM*ck- 
ing  yourself  to  stH?  if  you  have  habits 
you  have  formed  in  the  past  that  will 
now  interfere  with  the  new  Sj)eed 
records  you  wish  to  establish.  (We’ll 
assuini'  that  you  don’t  point  to  words 
or  follow  the  lines  of  print  with  your 
fingers  as  you  read.) 

Note  whether  you  move  your  head 
from  side  to  side  as  you  read.  If  so, 
nest  your  chin  in  one  hand,  and  hold 
it  firm. 

It's  highly  unlikely  that  you  move 
your  lips  when  you  read,  but  ymi  still 
may  vocalize  to  the  extent  that  a  slight 
moverntmt  of  the  muscles  in  the  throat 
can  Ire  dc'tected.  If  you  find  this  to  be 
true,  place  your  fingers  on  the  part  of 
the  throat  that  is  moving.  Whenever 
vou  feel  flu*  moveaiMMit  starting,  stop 
it! 

.Analyze  your  reading  hahits  to  sf‘e 
if  you  reread  a  gn‘at  deal.  If  so,  wh«*n 
you  feel  the  urge  to  reread,  just  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  ahead.  Yoii’ll  probably 
l)e  surpri.sed  to  find  that  yon  didn’t 
miss  anything  after  all. 

With  any  bad  habits  von  may  have 
had  cleared  away,  there  is  nothing  to 
prcwerit  yon  from  increasing  your 
sp<*ed  to  any  goal  that  yon  set  for 
yourself.  Now  Iwgin  your  s|)«‘eded 
r(‘a<ling  practice  in  earnest.  This  prac¬ 
tice  should  Im*  of  two  ty|M’s:  (1)  gen¬ 
eral  informal  practice  throughout  the 
day,  and  (2)  specific  practice  within 
stated  periods  of  time. 

Your  general  informal  practice  will 
consist  of  forcing  yoursc-lf  to  rc-ad  fas- 
tcT  everything  that  yon  have  to  read 
all  clay  long.  Ri*garcllc*ss  of  whether 
von  are  rc*ading  mc-mos,  ads,  nc'ws 
items,  magazine  iirticic's,  or  ehaptcqs 
in  IxMtks,  push  your  eyes  along  as  fast 
as  yon  c-an  make  them  go.  You  have  to 
work  at  this  hnsinc-ss.  Nothing  short 
of  continuous  and  ahiindant  practice 
will  develop  nc-w  rapid  rc*acling  habits. 

Yon  won’t  Im-  able  to  rc-ad  tc'chnicul 
material  as  rapidly  as  matc'rial  that  is 
nontechnical.  While  you  are  breaking 
old  habits  and  establishing  nc*w  ones, 
it  is  ho|)C‘d  that  the  hulk  of  your  read¬ 
ing  practic-e  may  Im*  concerned  with 
nontc'chnical  contc-nt.  Don’t  shy  away 
fCimlinuf'd  on  jmue  38} 


minutes  7  6'i  6  5'^  H  44  4  34  3  24  2  14  I 
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GiNfRAL  BUSINiSS  TESTS: 


(D)  IitsurcHl  mail.  (E)  Parcrl  i*)st  (regular).  (F)  Kegis- 
tererl  mail.  (G)  Special  delivery.  (II)  Sprtcial  handling. 

21.  The  tender  wants  to  have  returner!  to  him  a  r»*ceipt  show¬ 
ing  tliat  the  grxxis  were  received. 

22.  The  lendrT  wants  the  packa^  deliverril  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  destination  post  onicr*. 

23.  'Hie  sender  seals  the  package  and  does  not  want  it  opened 
for  inspection. 

24.  The  sender  seals  the  package  hut  fills  out  a  form  giving 
the  postm  ister  permission  to  oi^n  it  for  inspection. 

23.  The  sender  wants  to  use  parciM  |X>st  ( not  first-class  mail ) 
j  hut  wants  a  receipt  to  show  the  package  was  sent. 

INEZ  RAY  WELLS/  Ohio  State  U,  Columtxis,  Ohio  '  26.  'Hm?  sender  wants  to* use  parcel  post,  hut  he  wants  the 

'  package  treated  as  If  it  w«;re  first-class  mail. 


S.  Transportation  &  Shying 


This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  tmi  general-basiness  tests,  j  27-  The  package  being  sent  contains  hah^hicks. 


Gorrect  answers  an*  in  italic  type. 


MCTION  1 


3. 


True 


Hearl  rjach  stateiiKrnt,  then  circle  th«!  word  True  or  Falm 

1.  Written  matter  may  legally  1h*  included  in  air 
parcel  post. 

2.  Sperrial  delivery  packages  are  ch;liv«‘red  as  warn 
as  tlrey  are  received  at  tin*  di^stination  post  of¬ 
fice  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

The  postage  charge  for  a  package  weighing 
five  pounds  is  the  same  as  the  ^arge  for  a 
package  wHghing  five  and  a  half  prnmds  s<>nt 
Iretween  the  sarmi  points. 

4.  Ilie  prrstage  rrajuirf**!  on  a  package  weighing 
five  ouncs's  is  the  same  whetlwr  the  package  is 
M-nt  a  hundrerl  miles  or  a  thousand  miles.  ... 

.1.  'I’he  charge  for  parcel  post  vary  according  to 
the  distance  the  package  is  sent. 

6.  The  chargr'S  for  parcel  post  vary  according  to 
the  Wf4ght  of  the  package  sent. 

7.  A  parcel-post  package  will  1k^  forwarded  with¬ 
out  extra  cha^e  if  the  address4‘e  has  moverl 
and  has  hdt  a  forwarding  address. 

H.  It  is  less  ex|)ensive  to  register  a  package  than 
it  is  to  insure  it. 

9.  Tlie  freight  charge  on  a  package  weighing  3() 
PouihIs  Is  the  same  as  the  freight  charge  on 
a  package  weighing  KK)  ixiunds  sent  h«*tween 
the  same  |)oints. 

16.  'Hie  shipping  chargf's  may  Ire  prepaid  on  pack¬ 
ages  sT'Ht  by  mail,  express,  anti  freight. 

1 1 .  llie  shipping  charges  may  Ire  collected  from 
the  receiver  on  pat  sages  sent  by  mail,  ex|>ress, 
and  freight. 

12.  I’ackages  may  Ire  sent  C’.O.l).  by  mail,  ex¬ 
press,  and  freight. 

If  a  package  insuretl  for  $KK)  is  lost  trr  de- 
stroyetl,  the  shipiier  can  crrllect  the  full  amount 
of  the  insurance  even  thtrugh  the  contents 
may  have  la-en  worth  irnly  $73. 

Perishable  grrotls  shtriiltl  not  he  sent  by  railnratl 
freUht. 

I. ^.  A  freight  shipment  may  travel  on  two  trr  more 

railronils  Irelore  ri'aching  its  destination. 


(I)  Carrier.  (J)  (ainsignt*«\  (K)  Ornsignor.  (L)  Ctrnsign- 
ment.  (M)  Demurrage.  (N)  Ltrt  shipment.  (O)  Fostargiiide. 

28.  A  hook  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government  that  contains 
information  regarding  postal  rati;s,  zrrnes,  etc.  O 

I  29.  The  person  to  whom  a  shipment  is  sent.  J 

j  90.  A  shipment  made  up  of  several  packages.  \ 

True  Falsr-  |  31.  The  person  who  ships  the  gorals.  K 

I  32.  The  gorrds  being  shipped.  /. 

I  33.  The  company  that  transports  th<*  shipment.  t 

False  j  34.  Storage  charge  on  freight  shipments  that  are  not  picked 


up 


within  48  hours .  M 


True  False  | 

I 


SiCTION  3 


True  False 

True  False 


True  False  I 

True  False  j 
'I’rue  False  • 


True  Fals<‘ 
True  False 


13. 


14. 


True  False 
True  Falv 


In  each  of  the  sentences  Ix-low,  one  or  more  words  are  ni^eded 
to  make  the  statement  complete.  Write  the  n«H«-ssary  word  or 
words  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 

■35.  TIm^  receiver  of  a  packagi-  must  pay  the  transportation 
company  a  dcMiignated  amount  of  money  liefore  the  pack¬ 
age  is  (lelivered  if  it  was  sent - .  C.O.D. 

■36.  Parcel  post  is - class  mail.  fourth 

37.  The  contract  lx*twe<*n  the  shipper  and  th<-  railwav  com¬ 
pany  for  shipment  of  freight  is  a(  n) - ,  hill  of  hidinf: 

38.  A  service  providing  for  particular  care  of  parcel  post  in 

transit  is  called - .  sperial  handliufi 

I  39.  A  service  rerpiiring  that  each  p<-rson  handling  a  parc«-l  or 

I  letter  shall  sign  for  it  is - mail.  registered 

j  40.  .A  service  providing  for  reimbursement  if  a  parcel  post 

I  package  Is  damaged  or  lost  is - mail.  insured 

41.  A  service  providing  that  parcel  post  will  lie  taken  to  the 

J  addressei*  soon  after  it  is  received  by  the  destination  post 

I  office  is  calleKl - .  sfyecird  deliverti 

I  42.  Wlieii  merchamlise  is  shipp<‘d  by  freight,  the  minimum 
I  chargr-  is  based  on  a  weight  of - pounds.  1(X> 


True  False  \ 


rrui*  F(dse 


True  Falsi* 


SiCTION  a 


In  choosing  which  nM-thiMl  of  trans|>ortation  to  us«r,  the  user 
should  (*011x1(117  cost,  (X)nvenlenee,  and  the  time  re<|uir(Hl  for  j 
delivery.  Unless  specific  information  is  given,  as.sume  in  the  • 
stateiiu’iits  below  that  any  of  the  m(*ans  of  transixirtation  may  I 
lie  used.  To  the  right  of  each  statement,  write  the  lettiT  repre-  | 
■tenting  the  most  desirable  of  the  following  means; 


(A)  Express.  (B)  Freight.  (C)  Mail. 

16.  Tlie  iiK'rihandise  to  lx*  shipped  is  large,  bulky,  and  ! 

ratlwr  low  in  value.  li  ! 

17.  Both  the  seiuh'r  and  the  r(*celv(*r  live  in  cities.  Tin*  j 

sender  does  not  have  a  car,  ,A  I 

18.  I'he  sendc'r  wants  pnxif  that  he  s(*nt  a  rather  small,  val-  I 

uablu  packagt*.  .A  I 

19.  Tlie  rtx'elver  lives  In  the  countiy.  (-  j 

26.  Tlie  par  kage  weighs  t«‘n  pounds  and  contains  writing.  .A  j 


SECTION  4 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statcnuaits,  write*  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  phrase  that  best  t*ompletes  the  statement. 

43.  If  it  is  n(K»ssary  to  send  a  message  with  a  parcel  post 
package,  the  sender  should:  (a)  attach  a  letter  to  the 
package;  (b)  insert  a  letter  in  the  package;  (c)  wnrite 
the  message  on  the  package.  a 

14.  If  an  uncancelixl  stamp  becomes  damaged  or  tom,  it 
should  lx*:  (a)  exchanged  for  a  new  one  at  the  post  of¬ 
fice:  (h)  patched  togetn(*r  and  used;  (c)  thrown  away  a 
45,  Railway  express  cars  are  usually  transported  by  rail¬ 
roads  as:  (a)  a  part  of  freight  trains;  (b)  a  part  of 
passenger  trains;  (c)  separate  trains.  b 

A  package  is  sent  to  the  dead-parcel  offici*  whim  it  can¬ 
not  be:  (a)  delivered  to  the  addresse;  (b)  returned  to 
I  the  sender;  (c)  delivered  or  returned.  r 

I  47.  Tlie  least  expensive  methixl  of  shipping  large  ipiantities 


46. 


of  merchandise  ((7>al,  ore,  grain,  etc.)  when  Imth  land 
and  water  are  available  is:  (a)  freighter  (ship);  (h) 
railroad  freight;  (c)  transcontinental  truck. 

18.  Th(*  largest  percentage  of  tin*  trucks  used  to  transport 
giMxls  are  owned  by;  (a)  express  t*ompanie**,  (h)  inde¬ 
pendent  ctjmpanies  or  persons;  (c)  railway  freight  0*0111- 
nanies.  .  . 

49.  Trucking  companies  make  their  greatest  (*ontribution  to 
the  distribution  of  gixxls  neeih'd  by  business<*s  .and  con¬ 
sumers  by:  (a)  operating  as  conn(x*ting  links  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  systmn;  (b)  oper:iting  on  fixed  schedules;  (c) 
)|X‘rating  transcontinental  routes. 


IF'  YOU  HAVE  a  successful  test  on  any  business-fxlucation  subject  I 
and  are  willing  tu  share  it,  send  it  to  us;  we  will  send  you  $10  if  |  .50.  .Some  (ximnanies  send  goixls  by  ships  on  inland  waterways 

it  is  ac^eptixl  for  piibliiation.  It  must  lx*  on  one  topic,  must  lx*  j  lx*cause;  (a)  no  other  transportation  facilities  are  avail- 

irsable  with  any  textlxxik,  and  piTinission  to  duplicate  it  must  lx*  j  ;ibl«*;  (h)  slower  movement  is  compensated  for  by  lower 

given.  Be  sure  to  enclose  c*orrert  answers.  I  price;  (c)  they  are  int(*rested  in  year-round  shipping. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


As  A  HKCiL’LAH  KKATUHE  of  its  April  issur,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Wokld  presents  u  roiiiiciiip  of 
iiifonnation  on  the  siitnrner  session  offerings  of  schools 
across  the  country.  The  nuinh(‘r  of  responses  tf)  oiir 
(juestionnaire  this  year  is  smaller  than  last  year  (15S 
as  against  190),  hut  tlie  drop-off  is  entirely  in  the  area 
of  schools  wliose  off(>rings  are  stric-tly  undergraduate. 

Of  the  158  schools  in  the  listing  that  follows,  93  have 
master’s  programs,  and  27  of  thes<?  offer  a  doctor's 
degree  as  well.  There  are  49  schools  W'hose  programs 
this  year  are  confined  to  undergraduate*  courses;  of 


these*,  thre*e*— VVinthreep  (je)llege  ( Beick  Hill,  South 
(lareiliiia),  ’rarle*te)n  State*  ('olle*ge?  ( St(*phe*nvjlle*, 
Te*\as),  atiel  VV'e*st  'I'exas  State*  C!e)llege*  (CJanyeen)  — 
have*  maste*r’.s  ])re)grams  hut  are  e)ife*ring  nei  graduate* 
ce>urse*s  in  the*  husine*3s-e*ducatie>n  fie*lel  this  summe*r. 
Kighte*e-n  unele*rgraeluate*  scheie)!*:  have:  sche*elule*d  grad¬ 
uate*  ceiurse's  this  summe*r. 

As  ff«r  lue-theKls  ce)urse*s,  they  re*main  the*  hackl>e>ne* 
e>f  me)st  e>f  the;  sumine*r  se*ssie)ns,  although  the*  tre*nd  in 
re*ce*nt  ye*ars  has  lM*e*n  away  freim  the*m.  Sheerthanel 
me*theHls  ceairses,  he)weve*r,  are*  as  streing  as  e*ve*r;  anel. 
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methods  courses  in  basic  business,  which  have  come 
up  strongly  in  the  last  few  years,  sliow  the  only  real 
jump  in  the  methods  offerings  for  this  summer. 
Methods  courses  break  down  this  way: 


Methods  in  Typewritina . 28 

Methtidi  in  BookkeepinK  . 28 

Methods  in  Skill  Subjects . 20 

Methods  in  Shorthand  . 20 

Methods  in  Basic  (General)  Business . 33 

Methods  in  Office  (Sec1)  Practice . 22 

Methods  in  all  subjects . 18 

Methods  in  Office  Machines . 12 

Methods  in  Distributive  Education . 18 

Methods  in  Consumer  Education .  0 


That  the  trend  away  from  methods  courses,  which 
we  noted  last  year,  has  assumed  even  stronger  pro¬ 
portions  this  year  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
two-thirds  (103)  of  the  schools  listed  here  are  offering 
cours<*s  of  other  typ<?s.  Sf»me  of  these  we  have  listed 
specifically— courses  in  Riisiness  Curriculum,  Admin¬ 
istration  and/or  Sup<*rvision,  Guidance,  Work  Expe¬ 
rience  (earn-leam  ceuirses).  Principles  and/or  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Business  Education,  and  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments.  Other  courses,  harder  to  classify  and  generally 
more  limited  in  number,  are  those  in  such  fields  as  gen¬ 
eral  research,  thesis  research,  contemporary  literature, 
workshops,  problems,  clinics,  etc.  All  these  are  indi¬ 
cated  simply  as  -f-  in  the  listing. 

Eighteen  schools  have  scheduled  special  confer¬ 
ences  this  summtT,  and  extend  a  welcome  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  who  may  l>e  able;  to  attend  them. 

In. the  listings  that  follow  are  given  (1)  the  name 


and  addrc'ss  of  each  sch(X)l;  (2)  inclusive  dates  of  the 
terms  (short  sessions  generally  indicate  special  work¬ 
shops  or  clinic's,  rather  than  complete  courses);  (3) 
names  of  personnel  to  contact  (if  two  names  are  listed, 
the  first  is  in  charge  of  matriculation  and  th(‘  second 
heads  the  business-education  program;  if  only  one  is 
given,  it  is  generally  the  latter);  and  (4)  these  key 
l(‘tt(Ts  indicating  the  offerings  available: 


.M .  Master’s  degree  program 

D .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

II .  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C .  (Conference  to  be  held 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  . BfM)kkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  . Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  . Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

8 . Office  (Seel)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  subjects.  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  . Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  . Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  . Guidance  in  Business  Education 

14  . Work  Experience  (eam-leani)  course 

l.S . Principles  and 'or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

16 . Tests  and  Measurements 

-}- . And  other  graduate  courses 


.Schools  listed  in  iKild-face  type  give  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  programs  in  their  advertisi'inents 
in  adjacent  columns.  All  schools  will  welcome  teachers' 
requests  for  catalogues  and  c-ourse  descriptions. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


ALAtAMA 

Slate  Teachers  College,  Florence.  May 
2f)-JiiIy  20.  C.  M.  Arehart,  Kegistrar;  Dr. 
Z.  S.  Diekerson,  Jr.  U 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Slate  C«)llege,  Tempe.  Two 
lenns;  Jiiim*  ll-july  14;  July  16-Atigiist 
18.  Alfrcil  Tliomas,  Kegistrar;  Dick 
MtHint.  M,  2,  4,  6,  14 


Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 
June  4-Aiigiist  12.  Harold  A.  Shapiro.  M, 
2.  3.  5,  Ifi.  -4 

Henderson  Stale  Teacliers  College,  Arka- 
(k'lpliia.  Two  terms:  May  28-Jiine  .30; 
July  2-August  4.  Dr.  D.  D.  MeBrien, 
President;  Marjorii*  C  Winslow.  M, 

CALirORNIA 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  Begins  July 
2.  J.  Evan  Annstrong.  M.  1,  4,  -f 


Chico  Slate  College,  C^ico.  Junel8-July 
27.  Dr.  Victor  M.  Houston;  Dr.  John  G. 
Smale  M,  7,  -f- 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno.  Two  terms: 
June  18-July  27;  July  .30-August  31.  Mrs. 
Helen  Bohrer.  M,  6.  8,  11,  14,  -f 

Los  Angeles  State  College  of  .Applied 
.Arts  and  Sciences,  Los  Angeles.  June  18- 
Jnly  29.  Dr.  John  A.  Morton;  Dr.  Jessie  C. 
Gustafson  M,  9,  12, 

San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego. 
Two  terms:  June  2.S-August  3;  August 
fl-24.  Dr.  E.  B.  0’B>Tne;  Maurice  L. 
Crawford.  M,  -f- 

San  Francisco  State  ColIeg«*,  San  Fran- 
cisc'O.  Three  terms:  June  18-22;  June  25- 
.August  3;  Augtist  6-24.  Dr.  Leo  F.  Cain; 
Dr.  Wayne  Stevens.  M,  -f- 

San  Jos«*  Stat«-  Colk'ge,  San  Jose.  Two 
tenns:  June  18-JuIy  27;  July  30-August 
24.  Joe  H.  \\’«*st;  Earl  W.  Atkinson.  M. 
1.  •'5.  9.  4 

University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Two 


terms:  June  18-July  28;  July  30-Scptem- 

8.  Hal  C.  ChetM-y.  9,  14 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
June  18-July  27  (6  wks. ),  August  10  (8 
wks. ).  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous.  M,  D,  3,  5,  6, 

9.  + 

UNIVEKSITY  OF  SOI  THERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  law  Angeles.  Two  terms:  June 
25-August  4;  August  6-.3L  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Fries.  M,  D,  2,  5,  6,  14,  15,  + 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  CoIleg<>  of  Education. 
Greeley.  Two  terms:  June  1 1-21;  June  23- 
August  17.  Dr,  William  R.  Ross;  Dr. 
Kenneth  J.  Hansen.  M,  1,  2.  4,  .5,  6,  9, 

10.  11.  12.  14,  15.  16,  -f 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Two 
terms:  June  15-Jnly  20;  July  23-Augu.st 
25.  Helen  B.  Borland.  M.  D,  2.  3,  .5,  6, 
9,  12.  1.5,  -4- 

UMVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver. 
Two  tenns:  June  IS-JuIy  18;  July  19- 
Augu.st  17.  Dean  .Arden  B.  Olsen:  Dr. 
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John  K.  Binnioii.  M,  I),  1,  5,  6,  8,  9,1 
14,  15,  16,  i  I 

Western  State  (-»)nege  of  Colorado,  C>iin-| 
iii.son.  Two  terms:  June  4-15;  June  1S-| 
August  3.  H.  J.  Dorricott,  Hcgistrar;| 
Harold  FI.  Binford.  VI,  1,  5,  I 

CONNiCTICUT  I 

Univ«Tsity  of  Coniieeticut,  Storrs.  Jouii 
25-AiiKU-st  3.  Stuart  Manning;  Dr.  D<  a::! 
K.  Malslwry.  M.  C.  2,  15,  4 

WSTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA 

TIIK  CATIIOI.K  U.MVKRSITY  OF 
AMF^KKJA.  June  27-.Augu.st  10.  Dr.  Hoy 
J.  Deferrari;  Sister  M.  Alexias.  M,  4,  6. 

12,  15,  16,  4 

George  Washington  University.  June  19- 
August  13.  Harold  G.  Sutton;  Dr.  James 
Harold  F'ox.  4-  | 

FLORIDA  I 

Florula  A.  6c  M.  University,  Tallahassee. | 
June  16-August  11.  F^  M.  Tliorpc-, 
istrar;  Mrs.  Grace  Curry  Black.  U  | 

F'lorida  State  University,  Tallaliassee.| 
June  18-July  25;  August  11.  Dr.  J. 
Frank  DartM-.  M,  3,  15,  16,  4 

Stetson  Univ«>rsity,  Deland.  June  18-Au- 
gust  10.  A.  F’.  Tuttle;  Dean  Edw.od 
C.  F’urlong.  U 

University  of  F'lorida,  Gainesville.  June 
19-August  10.  Lewis  BlaIcK'k;  Dr.  John 
H.  Moi.rinan.  M,  D,  2,  8,  10,  15 

GiORGIA 

(Georgia  State*  College  for  Women,  Mill-j 
edgeville.  Two  terms;  June  12-Jidy  20,1 
July  23-Angust  24.  T.  F’..  Smilli,  Begistrar,  1 
Dr.  Donald  Fuller.  U 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  Begins 
June  18.  Dr.  Bruce  I.  Black.stone.  .M,  3,  4 
6,  9,  4- 

ILLINOIS 

Augustana  Ckillege,  Rock  Island.  June  11- 
Jidy  20.  Richard  A.  Barnes;  'Flteodore 
Ro<*sIer.  U 

East«*rn  Illinois  State  (a)llege.  Charleston. 
Jnm*  Il-Angust  3.  Dr.  Bryan  Heise;  Dr. 

J.  M.  Thompson.  M,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  16,  4 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
June  18-August  10.  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Larsen. 
Acting  Fresident;  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Toll.  .M, 

3,  4"  I 

Milliken  Univ»*rsity,  Decatur.  June  11-| 
August  3.  Dr.  V.  F'.  Dawald.  -4  | 

Nortliern  Illinois  State  (College,  DeKalh  I 
Jun«*  18-August  10.  Dr.  R.  L.  Thistle  | 
thwaite.  M,  1,  5,  12,  -4  I 

\<»rthwestern  University,  Evanston.  Twoji 
terms;  June  2.5-August  4;  August  6-2.5.! 
Dr.  Russell  N.  CJansler.  M,  D,  C,  2,  3,31 
9,  12,  4-  I 

Univ«*rsity  of  Illinois,  Urhana.  Jm«,  18-1 
August  11.  Dr.  Arnold  Condon.  M,  D,  C,| 
1,  4,  8.  11,  14,  4  I 

W4*stern  Illinois  State  College,  Maconrih.| 
Two  terms;  July  4-July  13;  July  13-Ao  I 
gust  17.  Allan  Laflin;  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey.y 
.M.  2,  3.  15.  16.  -4  ] 


Gregg  Division  •  Northwestern  University 

MITHODS  CONflRlNUS  for  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Week  of  July  30  •  Week  of  August  6  •  Week  of  August  13 

Three  one-week  conferences  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discuuions,  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 

TYPEWRITING  —  with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING —with  M.  Herbert  Freeman  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

GENERAL  BUSINESS — with  Ray  A.  Price  and  Vernon  Musselman 

Speciol  Attraction — A  methods  program  on  Secretarial-Office  Practice  and 
Filing  will  be  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  each  conference.  Prosen- 
totion  will  be  mode  by  Fred  C.  Archer  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn. 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to; 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldf  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

SUMMIR  SISSIONS 
Juno  2S  •  Aug.  4;  Aug.  6  •  Sopt.  1 


Numerous  courses  will  be  offered  in  all  divisions 
of  the  University — graduate  and  undergraduate 

Faculty  includes  many  distinguished  profesten 
Orgaoiitd  social,  cultural,  and  recreationol 
activities  art  provided.  Comtortoble  rooms  ovail- 
able  on  and  near  the  compus.  Summer  climate  Is 
delightful. 

For  BULLITIN,  writ#  to  Doan  of  Summer 
Sottion,  University  of  Souttiern  Collfernlo, 
Los  Angeles  7. 


I. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
af 

Ctjc  Catljolic 
lUnitJcrgitii 
of  !Smerica 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1956 

July  2  •  August  10 

Refresher  and 
graduate  courses. 

Program  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree. 

Por  rompitto  dttstfi  ivrtn  to: 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Th#  Catholic  University  of  America 
Washington  17,  D.C. 


I 


■HaAttend  theeMB 

University 
of  Denver 

1956 

SUMMER 

SESSION 

June  18  to  August  17 

featuring  short  courses  of  value  to 
HuhinesH  'I’eachers  in  2,  4,  6  and  9 
week  combinations.  Business  Fidu* 
cation  authorities  will  participate 
in  all  programs. 

Fmjoy  fishing,  riding,  hiking,  pic¬ 
nicking  and  other  mountain  recre¬ 
ational  o|>|;>ortunitic8  in  the  nearby 
Colorado  Ktxrkies. 

Send  coupon  far  full  inf  or  marion  I 


OF  JOHN  1.  BINNION.  Chairman 
Otpt.  of  Butinesi  Education 
Room  V-3,  Buiintst  Adminitlrilion  Buildint 
Unirertity  of  Oenvir,  Denver  2,  Ceiorldo 

Address.  _ _ _  _ _ 

City _  — 


APRIL,  1956 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teadiers  CxiUege,  Muncie. 
Two  term*:  June  ll-)uly  13;  July  16- 
Auguat  17.  Dr,  Ijh}  llaiiptman,  Registrar; 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Bell.  M,  2,  3,  5,  6.  12, 
15.  + 

Evansville  College,  Evansville.  Two 
terms:  June  B-August  3;  August  6-24. 
G.  R.  M.  Cox,  Registrar.  U 

Indiana  State  Teacliers  Orllege,  Terre 
Haute.  Two  terms;  June  18-July  July 
23-August  24.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Muse.  M,  1,  2, 
4.  5,  6,  8,  9,  13,  15,  + 

Indiana  University,  Blo<imington.  Tliree 
terms:  May  3l>June  14;  June  14-August 
10;  August  10-25.  Dr,  P'lvin  S.  Eyster. 
M.  D,  C,  3,  4,  5,  12.  15,  4- 

lOWA 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  June  11- 
August  24.  Dr.  Eli  Zubay,  Registrar;  Dr. 
Frances  Merrill.  M,  7,  -b 

lowa  State  Teachers  College,  Odur 
Falls,  Two  lemis:  June  1  l-Augiist  3; 
August  6-17.  Dr,  Marshall  Beard,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr,  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  M,  1,  4, 
15.  -f 

Stale  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
June  1>3-Aiigust  8,  Ted  McGarrel,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr,  William  J,  Massrm.  M.  D.  1,5.  -f 


KANSAS 

Bethel  Ckrllege,  North  Newton.  May  31- 
August  3,  Dr.  Eldon  W.  Craber,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr.  J.  W.  Fretz.  U 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  CJollege,  Hays. 
June  5-August  2.  S.  V.  Dalton,  Registrar; 
Dr,  Ix^onard  W.  Tliompson.  U 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan.  June  4- 
August  6.  Dr.  Paul  Young;  Dr.  St.  T. 
Keim.  12,  + 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia. 
Two  terms:  June  4-July  14;  July  16- 
August  2.5.  Dr,  Harry  Waters;  Dr.  E.  C. 
McGill.  .M,  1,  2,  3,  6,  9,  11.  12,  14, 
15, -f 

Kansas  Stati-  Teach«*rs  College,  Pittsburg. 
Two  terms;  June  4-Aiigust  3;  August  4- 
24.  C.  R.  Baird,  Registrar;  Dr.  Half  J. 
'iTiomas.  M,  15,  -f 

Marymount  College,  Salina.  June  20-Au- 
gust  4.  Sisti^r  Marie  Antoinette;  Sister 
JtMeph  Marie.  U 

Saint  Mary  College,  Xavier,  June  22- 
August  5.  Sister  Mary  Louise,  Dean; 
Si.ster  Mary  Klorentia.  U 

Univ«*rsity  of  Wichita,  Wichita.  Three 
tenns:  June  4-July  13;  June  4-August  10; 
July  16-August  10.  Dr.  Hugo  Wall;  Dean 
Nielander.  M,  4- 

KINTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Carllege,  Rich¬ 
mond.  June  6-August  1.  Dean  W.  J. 
Moore,  M,  4 

Morehead  State  College,  Morehcad.  June 

11 - August  3.  Ross  C.  Anderson.  -+-  . 

Union  College,  Barboiirville.  June  4- 
August  3.  Milton  Townsend;  Rena  Milli- 
ken.  U 

University  of  Kentucky,  Ix’xington.  June 

12-  August  3.  Dean  Frank  CJ.  Dickey;  Dr. 
V.  A.  Musselman.  M,  D,  C,  2,  7,  15,  -f- 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans.  June  13- 
Jiily  25.  Virginia  A.  Ryan,  Registrar; 
IJean  Henry  J.  Engler,  Jr.  U 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge.  June 
4- August  4.  J.  J.  lietlgemon.  Registrar; 
Dr.  S.  V.  Totty.  C,  U 

MAINE 

Auburn  Maine  Schwil  of  C!ommerce,  Au- 
buni,  June  18- July  27,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 
Seavey,  Principal.  U 

Bliss  Business  Colleg«‘,  Lewiston.  July  9- 
Aiigiist  17.  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Haynes, 
Principal.  U 

MASSACHUMTTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Two  terms. 
May  31-July  7;  July  9-August  18.  Robert 
W’.  Sherbunw;  Ix'ster  1.  Sluder.  .M,  C, 
1,  2,  4.  .5,  8,  10,  11,  16.  4- 

MICHIOAN 

Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti.  June  26- Sep¬ 
tember  14.  Mrs.  Gladys  Beadle,  Registrar; 
Walter  Greig.  U 


Key  to  Coulee  Offerings 


M  . Master's  degree  program 

D  . Doctor's  degree  program 

C .  Coofereoce  to  be  held 

U  . Undergraduate  courses  only 

1  . Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping.  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects.  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand.  Methods  in 

5  .  Basic  (General)  Business.  Methods  in 

6  .  .Office  (Secretarial)  Practice.  Methods  m 

7  . Air  Subjects.  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines.  Methods  m 

9  .  .  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  . Consumer  Education.  Methods  in 

11  . Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  . Guidance  in  Business  Education 

14  . . , .  Work-ExpenerKe  (earn-learn)  Course 

15  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed 

16  . Tests  and  Measurement- 

4* .  And  other  graduate  courses 


Eastern  Michigan  Cullcgc,  Ypsilanti.  Junc 
18-July  27.  Dr.  Everett  Marshall,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr.  Julius  M.  Hobin-son.  3,  .5,  15,  4 

Northern  Michigan  College,  Marquette. 
Two  ttrrms:  June  18-Jun<!  29;  June  18- 
July  27,  W.  D.  Ncls<'n.  C,  4 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  June 
2.5-August  3  or  August  17.  Dr.  Harold 
Dorr;  Dr.  J,  M.  Trytten.  M,  D,  C,  3,  5. 
8,  9,  11,  14,  4 

MINNESOTA 

Mankato  .State  Teachers  C'ollege,  Man¬ 
kato.  Two  terms:  June  11-July  18,  July 
18- August  24.  W.  A.  C]ox,  Registrar, 
Dr.  Duane  McCracken.  .M,  2,  5,  11,  4 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  Two 
term.s,  b<‘ginning  June  II  and  July  21. 
C.  E.  Daggett.  M,  10,  15,  4 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Two 
terms:  June  4-July  11;  July  12-August  17. 
Dr,  A.  J.  Lawrence.  M,  1,  4,  .5,  11, 
16.4* 

MISSOURI 

(Central  College,  Fayette.  Begias  June  4, 
E.  p].  Rich;  Dr.  Marie  C.  Vilhauer.  U 

Central  Mi.ssoiiri  .State  College,  Warrens- 
burg.  June  4-July  27.  Lucas  Sterne.  M,  7, 

14,  15,  4 

Nortlii-a.st  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville.  June  4-August  9.  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Ryle,  President;  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Kauzlarich.  M,  1,  2,  4,  5,  15,  4 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College,  Mary¬ 
ville.  June  1-July  .31.  Dr.  S.  Surrey.  M, 

15,  4 

University  of  Mis.souri,  Columbia.  Jutie 
11-August  3.  Dean  L.  G.  Townsend; 
Merea  Williams.  M,  D,  15,  4 

MONTANA 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIV  ERSITY,  Mis¬ 
soula.  Jime  11-July  13.  E.  A.  Atkinson; 
Mrs.  Brenda  F.  Wilson.  1,  2,  4,  5.  8,  4 


.'-^rr  J.BB 


SUMMfA _ 

In  thm  Montana  Rockimt 

UNIT  COURSES 
in  business  education 

June  1 1  to  July  13 

on*  to  fiv*  w**lcs 
two  to  nin*  groduot* 
or  undorgroduot*  cr*dlts 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 

TranKription  June  11-15 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching  Electric 

Typewriting  |une  18-29 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  lookkeeping 

and  General  Butinesi  july  2-6 

4.  Special  Course,  Improvement  of  Instruc¬ 

tion  in  Office  Machines  Practice,  featuring 
demonstration  of  newest  machines  and 
office  equipment  and  rotation  plan  of 
teaching  duplicating,  transcribing,  adding 
and  lilting,  rotary  and  key-driven  ma-  I 
chinei  _  |uly  2-13  | 

I.  Mary  Connelly 
2.  Dr.  Fred  Winger 

2.  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Erickson 
j  3.  Dr.  Harry  Huffman 

j  4.  LoiiCorbeil 

I  4.  Alvhild  Martinson 


addresi  inquiries  to:  Mrs.  Brenda  Wilson 

Montana  State  University 

Misseulu,  MentuiMi 

"wbere  Sprfisf  s|sends  (be  Sumiwer" 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


NIIRASKA 

Crfiglitoii  University,  Oinah.i.  June  14- 
August  3.  Rev.  VVilliam  F.  Kelley.  7,  13 

Nel)raska  State  Teachers  College,  \V  ayne. 
June  4-July  27;  July  30-.AuKust  15.  M.  B. 
Childs,  Ke((istrar;  W.  Wollenhaiipt.  -f- 

I'niversity  «)f  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  June  14- 
Aujtust  3.  K.  E.  Sori-uson,  Luvicy  M.  Hill. 
M,  I),  11,  15,  -f 

U’niv<*rsity  of  Omaha,  Omaha.  Two  terms: 
June  Il-July  14;  July  IH-.AiiKust  18.  Dean 
John  Lucas.  U 

NIW  JiRSiY 

New  Jers«'y  State  Teachers  (a)lle((e  at 
Montclair,  U'pircr  Montclair.  July  2-Au- 
iust  10.  Dr.  \1.  Herlx-rt  Erc’cman.  .M,  5, 
«  11.  14,  4 

NIW  MiXICO 

New  Mexico  College'  ol  .4.  Ac  -M.  State 
Ca)llege.  June  ll-Aiixust  4.  F>a  Rentfrow, 
Re((istrar;  G.  L.  Guthrie.  L' 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las 
Vegas.  June  1 3- August  17.  Dean  Ray 
F, inner.  M,  1,  3,  4,  9.  11,  12,  15.  -f 

New  Mexico  W*-stern  (College,  Silver 
City.  Thr<‘e  terms:  May  28-June  1;  June 
4-July  2fi,  July  .30-August  17.  I>ean 
I^onald  S.  (Kerturf,  W.  J.  Lincoln.  M,  4 

NIW  YORK 

\delphi  College,  Ciarden  City.  Two 
•erms;  June*  ll-June  29;  July  2-August  10. 
Richard  P".  Chino;  Dr.  Charles  Savage.  U 

''olumbia  University  (TcmcIkts  College), 
New  York.  July  9-,Au«iist  17,  Dr.  Mary 
Kllen  Oliverio;  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner, 
VI.  D.  C.  1.  2.  4,  6.  7.  4 

Hunter  Colh;ge,  New  York.  July  9-August 
17.  Dr.  James  R.  M«‘ehan.  M,  7 

.Nazareth  Colh-g«-  of  Rochc-stc-r,  RcH.-hc’ster 
June  'SO-August  8.  Sister  Jovphine  Louise, 
Registrar;  Eli7,al)eth  Fake.  U 

.N<‘W  York  University,  New  York.  Three 
terms:  June  18-29,  July  3-August  10, 
^ugust  13-24.  Dr.  Peter  L.  .\gnew.  .M,  1), 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7.  9.  1.5,  4- 

State  U'nivc*rsity  College  lor  Tc'achers, 
\lhany.  Two  terms;  July  2-Augu.st  11 
gr.uluale);  July  2-August  24.  Dr.  F.dgar 
,  Flinton;  Dr.  Milton  C  ofson.  M,  .5, 
8.  9,  14.  15,  4 

University  ol  RiiHalftj  RuHalo.  July  2- 
Septemlx  r  15.  Dr.  .A.  L.  Kais«*r.  M,  -4 

W’agnei  Lutlieran  College,  Staten  Island. 
June  .5-August  3.  Dc-an  A.  J.  Stern,  -f- 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

East  Carolina  (-ollege,  Greenville.  Two 
t»-rms;  June  4-July  10;  July  ll-.August  17. 
Dr.  La-o  W.  Jenkins.  Dean;  Dr.  K.  R. 
Browning.  M.  C,  4 

Lenoir  Rhyne  ('ollege.  Hickory.  Two 
terms:  June  4-July  1 1;  July  1 1 -August  17. 
(7.  R.  Pattr'rvm;  G.  \V.  MtOciiry.  U 

North  (Carolina  College,  Durham.  'I'wo 
terms:  June  ll-Augiist  4;  August  0-22. 
Dr.  Jovph  H.  Taylor;  Lincoln  J.  Harri¬ 
son.  M.  .5,  14,  -4 

Western  Carolina  (ailh  ge,  Cullowhee. 
Two  terms;  June  4-Jiily  13;  July  18-Au- 


gust  24.  Dean  W  E  Bird,  .Anne  Ham-  j 
mond.  U  i 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  I'eachers  College,  Dickinson.  June 
ll-Aiigust  .3.  J.  R.  Helm,  Registrar;  L.  G. 
Pulver.  U 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot.  Emil 
Sather,  Registrar.  J.  Reriiard  Russe.  I' 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
June  1.3-August  4.  Daryle  E.  Keefer;  Dr. 
John  L.  Rowe.  M,  D,  C.  1,  4.  5,  0,  8.  9. 
12.  15.  4 

OHIO 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two  terms. 
June  18-July  21;  July  23-.August  25.  Dr. 
Charles  Atkinson,  Registrar;  Dr.  Elizalreth 
M.  Lewis.  .M,  0, 

Miami  Univr-rsity,  Oxford.  I'wo  terms. 
June  18-July  27;  July  ;30-.August  31.  Earl 
Theskin,  Dr.  R.  \N  Edmiston.  M,  4 

Ohio  State  University,  Columhus.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  25;  July  2H-August 
31.  Dr.  Charles  R  Hicks  M.  D.  C.  5. 
«,  8.  9,  4 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Two  terms:  June 
18- August  10;  August  13-31.  Dr.  F  R 
Dilley;  Doris  SiMinseller.  M,  4 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Three  terms:  June  4-1.5;  June  15-July 
21;  July  21-Aiixust  24.  Dr.  Harold  Leith. 
M,  D,  3,  11,  14 

Western  Reserve  University,  Clevelanil. 
June  18-S«‘pteml)er  1.  Hollace  C.  Rolrerts, 
Hester  Nixon.  U 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington.  Three 
terms:  June  Il-July  14;  July  IB-August 
17;  August  20-31.  Sarah  F  Castle,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Evalyn  Hihner.  U 

Xavier  University,  Cincinnati.  Two  terms: 
June  18-July  27;  July  30-AugiLSt  31.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Wheeler.  Dr  Thomas  Hail- 
stoiM's.  M,  4 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  (ollege,  Edmoixl.  June  4- 
Augiist  3.  A.  G.  HitchciK'k,  Registrar; 
Dr.  Milton  Bast.  M,  I.  2,  4,  5,  10,  -|- 

Northeastern  Statr-  (ollegr*,  Tahleiiuah. 
May  29- June  27.  Noble  Bryan,  Registrar, 
Rusk‘11  L.  Walker.  U 

Noithwestern  State  (xillege,  Alva.  June  4- 
Airgiist  4.  Wilma  Ernst.  M,  7,  4 

Oklahoma  A.  Ac  .M.  College-,  Stillwater. 
June  4-August  4.  D«-an  J.  Andrew  Holley, 
Rolrert  .A.  Lowry.  M,  D.  C,  1,  2,  4,  9, 
11.  15,  -I- 

Panhandle  A.  6c  M.  (ollege,  Corxlwell. 
Be-gins  May  28.  Bob  B.  Griffith.  U 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Jiirw-  4- 
Aiigiist  5.  Dr.  Pete-  Kyle  McCarter;  Dr. 
(h-rald  A.  Porter.  M,  D,  7.  II,  14.  15.  -f- 

ORIGON 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis.  Two 
terms:  June  18-August  10;  August  1-3-24. 
Dr.  Franklin  Zeran,  Dr.  Ted  Yeriaii.  M. 
D.  4.  6,  12.  IB.  4- 

I'niversity  of  Oregon,  Euge-iie.  June  18- 
Augusl  10.  I4(*an  Paul  B.  Jacolrson;  Dr. 
Jessie  May  Smith.  M,  1-5,  4 


I  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 
at  the 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

CINCINNATI 

Work-Experience  Program 

(IS  June  to  21  July) 

FuH-tim*  •mploymcnt  in  busi* 
n«sf  •stablishm«nts  during  the 
day— evening  seminar  meetings 
on  the  campus.  Three  hrt.  grad, 
or  undergrad,  credit. 

Aiso— camplete  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  ieading  to  the  Matter's 
and  Doctor's  Degrees. 
Intersession:  4- IS  June 
First  Regular  Term:  15  June- 
21  July 

Second  Regular  Term:  21  July- 
24  August 

Fot  dtscriptiv*  bulittin,  and  app/i- 

cation  blank  lot  tha  work  axparionca  pro¬ 
gram,  writa  to: 

Dean,  Summer  School 

University  of  Cincinnati 

CliKinnati  31,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SESSIONS— 1956 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
PinSBDRGH 

Pre  Two  Weeks 

June  18-29 

Six  Weeks 

July  2- August  10 

Post  Two  Weeks 

August  13-24 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
COURSES 

Consumer  Education,  Curriculum 
Making,  Office  Practice,  Teaching 
i  Methods,  Transcription,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Guidance  for  Teachers,  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems  of  Business 
Education,  Supervision 

For  addlilonul  Iniormation  riddi«w 
Dirsetor,  Summer  SeMlons 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Piimburgh  13,  Penrraylvanlo 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

MNNftYLVANIA  Aiixii<.t  10.  Vfilion  Hiirgi,  Kcgistrar;  VERMONT 


Beaver  C'ollcgc,  Jenkitilowti.  Jiiia*  IH-july 
28.  Dr.  E.  B.  Towriw  ikI.  U 

Hltxiiiuburg  State  TeacTieri 
HWNmiKiMirK.  Four  termn:  June  4-22;  Jiitn- 
25- July  13;  July  16-AuguKt  3;  Aiigutit  6- 
24,  Dr.  Harvey  A,  AiMlriiM,  l'r«-»!d/  nt.  Dr. 
Thomai  B.  Martin.  U 

Elizab<'thtuwn  Colleg^'t  Eli7.al>«-tlituwii. 
Two  term*;  June  4-Jiily  ft,  JulyO-.^iigust 
10.  Dr.  Henry  G,  Bucher;  A.  I..  CJray.  U 

(Alieva  Gollege,  Beaver  Fall*.  Two  term*; 
June  ll-Augu«t  10;  Augmit  13-31.  John 
S.  .Mclvaae;  Dr,  E,  C.  Clarke.  V 

Gnrve  Cjty  ('ollege.  Grove  (aty.  June  10- 
Auga*t  18  Dr  H,  O.  White.  U 

Teinph*  University,  I’hiladelphia.  Three 
term*:  Jurv  11-20;  July  2-AuKust  10, 
August  13-S<‘pteinlKT  18.  Dr.  William  .M. 
roli*ho<.k.  M.  1),  3,  1 1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FITT.SBURC;H,  Pilt*- 
hurgh.  Three  terms:  Juim;  18-20;  July  2- 
Augiist  10;  August  13-24.  I>r.  Carroll  Rey¬ 
nolds;  I>r.  George  W;  Anderson.  M,  I). 
C,  3,  H,  10,  12.  13,  1.5,  -f 

Westminster  College,  N«-w  Wilmington 
Two  terms:  June  11-July  20;  July  23- 
Aiigiist  10.  Rol)ert  Galhreath,  Jr.  U 

ftOUTN  CAROLINA 

University  of  South  C'arolina,  Columhia. 
June  8-August  11.  H.  ().  Strohecker,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Ailecn  Funderlmrko,  7,  -f- 

Winthrop  College,  Hock  Hill.  Two  terms: 
June  13-July  24;  July  2.5-August  14.  Dr. 
S.  J.  MrC:oy;  Dr.  H.B  Cilhreth.  M.  U 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  Teachers  (College,  Spearfish. 
Two  terms:  June  4-July  0;  July  9-August 
10.  Bussell  E.  Jonas,  President;  Evelyn 
Elliott.  U 

South  Dakota  State  (atllege,  Brookings. 
June  11 -August  4.  A.  Ruth  Dickinson.  U 

•Soiitlu'm  State  Teacher*  (yollege.  Spring- 
field  Two  terms:  June  4- July  0,  July  0- 


K*y  to  CoursD  Offorings 


M  Master's  degree  program 

D  Drytor's  degree  program 

U  Urviergradiiate  course'  only 

C  Confererve  to  be  held 

1  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

^  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

Basic  (General)  Busirwss,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  m 

7  All  Subiects.  Methods  in 

B  Office  Machirws,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education.  Methods  m 

10  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  Curriculum  in  Busine-.s  Education 

12  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

14  Work -Experience  (earn  learn)  Course 

15  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed 

16  . .  Tests  and  Measurements 

-F  . .  And  other  graduate  courses 


Arthur  T*th<-tt«  r.  U 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 
June  11-August  10.  D«  an  Vfark  D«-l/elI, 
Hulda  Vaaler.  M,  12,  -f- 

TINNiStii 

fh'orge  Pealnidy  (adlege  (or  Teachers, 
Nashville.  Two  terms:  Jun<-  4-8;  Jiini-  8- 
Augiist  10.  Dr.  W.  II.  \'aiighan.  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr.  Tlieodore  WtHnlward  M,  1.  2,  4, 

5.  13,  15.  -i- 

St«-ed  College  of  Technology,  IoIuimiii 
City.  June  18-.4ugust  24.  .Mrs.  Wihla  F. 
Walker,  Registrar;  R.  E.  St;-ed.  U 

University  of  C'hattanooga.  (Tiattanixrga. 
Two  terms;  June  4-July  II;  July  12- 
.4ugust  17.  Dean  Maxwr  ll  A  Smith;  Dr. 
Williatti  Wesson.  ( 

L/'niversity  ol  TeiuM;ss<'e,  Fiiowille.  Two 
terms;  June  12-July  13;  July  16-Augiist 
17.  Dr.  E.  A.  Waters;  Dr.  ('.eorge  .A. 
Wagoner.  M,  1,  2,  3,  13 

Vaiirlerhilt  University,  Nashville.  June  11- 
Aiigiist  18.  P'.  Raylis  Shanks;  Ce<irg4'  \V. 
Straking.  ■+• 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  .State  Teachers  (.College,  (.‘nin- 
inerc'e.  Two  tr'rins:  Juin-  4-July  14;  July 
16-August  25.  John  W.  Wiiah-ll,  Ri-gistrar; 
Elton  D.  Johnson.  M,  7,  8 

North  Texas  StaO-  (College,  Denton.  Two 
terms;  June  5-July  14;  July  10- .August  23. 
Dr.  Alex  Dickie;  Dr.  V<-riu>n  V.  Pavin’. 
M.  D.  1,  4.  11.  + 

Soutln-rn  Mi’tliiKlist  University,  Dallas. 
Two  terms:  June  .5-July  13;  July  lO-Au- 
gust  24.  Mrs.  Virginia  R.  Long,  -h 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  (aillege, 
San  Marcos.  Two  terms;  June  4-JuIy  14; 
July  lO-Augiist  23.  Dr.  J  Lloyd  Read. 
i(<‘gistrar;  Dr.  Alvin  Miisgrave.  M,  7.  12, 
15,  -f 

Tarh'ton  State  College,  St«  phenville.  Be¬ 
gins  June  4.  J.  E.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  Regis¬ 
trar;  7<  ddio  Edgar.  M,  U 

Texas  Technological  Collegi’,  LulilaKk. 
Two  ti-rms:  Juim'  4-July  11;  July  10-Au- 
gust  24.  Dr.  Donald  J.  Tate.  M,  16,  -t- 

University  of  Houston,  Houston.  Two 
terms;  June  4-July  14;  July  lO-Aiigust  25. 
Dr.  C.  K,  Hayden.  M,  D  7,  12,  15,  -4- 

Universily  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  ti’rms: 
JiirM-  5-July  17;  July  18-August  31.  Dr. 
Fahorii  Etier.  M.  D.  1,  2.  4,  .5,  15.  -f- 

West  Texas  Stat<‘  College,  Canyon.  Two 
terms:  June  4-July  13;  July  17-,Augiist  24. 
Frank  H.  Morgan,  Registrar;  Dr.  C.  E. 
Kiser.  M,  U 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Two 
t<Tms:  June  11-July  17;  June  ll-Aiigust 
24.  Joseph  .A.  Norton.  Registrar;  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Brown.  M,  7,  -4- 

Utah  State  Agricultural  Odiege,  Logan. 
Two  tenns,  beginning  June  11  and  July 
2.5.  .Asa  Beacher;  Ina  lYoty.  U 


University  oi  Vermont  Hiirliiigton.  July 
9- August  18.  2,  5,  -E 

VIRGINIA 

LoligwiNKi  Colh  ge,  Farms  ill<'.  Two  terms; 
June  11-29;  June  l8-.August  li.  Dr.  Karl 
R.  Boggs;  Dr.  M.  L.  I.aiidriim.  7,  15 

Mary  Wa.shington  Colleg*-  «»f  University 
of  Virginia,  Fre<h*ricksl)urg.  June  18- 
Aiigiist  10.  Dean  Edward  .Nlvey,  |r. 
(Non-credit  skills  coursi-s) 

Richmond  Professional  Institute,  College 
of  M'illiam  and  Mary,  Richmond.  Two 
terms;  Jun«-  18-July  6;  July  9-27.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Zimmer.  M,  7,  15 

University  of  Virginia,  (diarlottesville. 
Three  t«’rms;  June  1 5-July  2;  Jiiiu-  18- 
Augiist  14;  July  3-Augiist  14.  .Anne  P. 
Brydon,  Registrar;  Dr.  .AlU-rf  llciiry 
Shuster,  Jr.  C,  14,  -f 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 
June  13-Jiily  21.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Farrier;  Dr. 
llarry  lliifiman.  M,  3,  6,  11,  -f- 

WASHINGTON 

Central  Washington  (>olh’g<-  ol  P^duca- 
tion,  P'llenshurg.  Two  tiTiiis;  Jun<-  18- 
|iily  18,  July  19-Augiist  17.  Kiigene  J 
Kosy.  M,  -4- 

State  College  of  Wasliington,  Piillmuii. 
June  20-July  13,  July  27,  or  .August  10. 
.Ann<’  Caircoran.  M,  4,  6 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

(mucord  ('ollegr-,  .Athi-as.  1  wo  terms; 
Jun<‘  4-Jiily  13;  July  16-August  18.  D«’aii 
David  Kirby;  Dr.  Cloyd  P.  Annbrister.  I’ 

Marsball  Colleg<-,  Huntington  June  4- 
Jiily  13.  Luther  P',.  Rlcdsca-,  Ri’gistrar;  Dr 
D.  R.mks  Wilburn.  .M,  2,  -5,  7 

Morris  Harv«*y  (aillegi-,  (diarleston. 
JiiiK'  4-.Angiist  23.  1)<mii  P'..  W.  Ockennan 
Dr.  Boone  1).  Tilh-tt.  U 

W«*st  V'irgiiiia  State-  Colh  ge,  Institute. 
June  13-August  14.  Dr.  Harrison  H.  Fer¬ 
rell,  D<-.ui;  Dr.  Ricli.ird  H  Hoinbiirger.  U 

.  WISCONSIN 

Moiml  Mary  Caillege,  Mdwauk<-e.  June 
26-August  3.  Sister  Mar>  Norman,  R«-g 
istrar;  Sister  Mary  Philemon.  U 

Univi-rsity  of  Wise-onsin.  Maelison.  Jiiik 
2.5-, August  17.  Dr.  L.  H.  Adolfson;  Dr. 
Russell  J  Hosh-r  M  1).  C.  I.  I.  8 
15.  + 

Whitewater  State  ('ollege,  Whitewater. 
June  18-July  27.  Dr.  (;.  f).  Wells;  !*aid 
.A.  Carlson.  I' 

WYOMING 

Unive-rsity  ol  Wyoming,  l.aramie.  Join 
ll-Augiist  17.  Dr.  R.  I..  Hitch.  M.  C.  2. 
3.  .5.  11,  14.  15.  -h 

CANADA 

University  of  Saskatche-wun,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.  July  3-Angust  10.  \.  K 
Oam,  Registrar;  D»-an  T.  H.  McLetKl. 
U 
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BUSINESS  EI)Uf:AT10N  WORLD 


AUTOMATION  IN  BOOKKIEPING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


do  not  have  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  justify  the  use  of  such 
systems  either  on  an  ac'counting  pro¬ 
cedure  basis  or  on  the  present  cost  of 
installation,  yet  they  employ  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  employed  office 
help  in  the  United  States. 

The  blew  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
December  13,  1953,  said: 

'The  nation’s  business  population 
numbers  4,043,000  enterprises  of  all 
sorts.  Of  this  total,  92  per  cent  are 
in  the  category  of  small  business.  In 
the  manufacturing  field,  for  instance, 
89  per  cent  of  all  producers  employ 
fewer  than  100  persons.  Defining 
'small  business’  is  al>out  as  difficult  as 
trying  to  define  “liberar  in  economic 
or  political  circles.  The  Office  of  Small 
Business  in  Washington  applies  the 
term  to  any  corjcern  with  assets  of 
$1,000,000  or  less  that  is  independ¬ 
ently  owned.  Tlie  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  classifies  as 
small  business  any  establishment  em¬ 
ploying  100  or  less  people.” 

Second,  these  sy.stems,  which  are 
primarily  means  of  acquiring  and  stor¬ 
ing  clerical  data,  are  still  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  accounting  princi¬ 
ples  we  are  now  using.  To  install  and 
maintain  these  newer  systems,  an  in¬ 
dividual  still  must  understand  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  debit  and  credit;  the 
need  for  proofs  and  controls;  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  special  journals  and  special 
columns;  the  handling  of  cash  and 
petty  cash,  taxes  and  payrolls,  nego¬ 
tiable  instruments,  the  adjusting  and 
closing  of  b(X)ks;  and  the  relationship 
of  inventory,  purchases,  sales,  etc. 

No  Chong*  In  Principles 

The  use  of  a  pressure  cooker  does 
not  change  the  basic  ingredients  in  a 
food  recipe.  Likewise,  integrated  data 
processing  and  electronic  computers 
do  not  change  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  an  accounting  system 
is  based.  Therefore,  bookkeeping  arid 
accounting  teachers  must  continue  to 
strive  for  the  understandings,  con¬ 
cepts,  skills,  and  habits  that  are  de- 
velop<id  when  a  class  is  properly 
taught— must  continue  to  u.se  good 
teaching  practices  that  will  develop, 
not  just  students'  mechanical  ability 
to  debit  and  credit  in  the  classroom, 
but  a  true  understanding  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  business  practices,  so  that 
they  can  apply  their  knowledge  in¬ 
telligently  in  an  office  situation. 


CORNER. 


JOHN  J.  GRCSS  HUNTER  COLLEGE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


N*w  dictation  material.  Shorthand 
teachers  have  frecjiiently  inquired  about  new  dictation  material  in  the 
beginning  shorthand  classroom.  Who  said  such  new  material  is  not  found 
in  the  textbook?  Have  you  ever  analyzed  the  contents  of  any  textbook? 
When  I  first  began  teaching,  I  didn’t  have— or  didn’t  take— the  time  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  what  the  authors  had  in  mind  in  tlie  particular  text 
that  they  had  prepared  after  a  long  period  of  research. 

As  I  went  along,  however,  I  Ix'came  better  ac(|uaint('d  with  the  teeh- 
ni(iues  and  suggestions  that  authors  of  textbooks  make  available  to  thcise 
of  us  who  would  but  take  the  time  to  discover  them.  For  exam|)le,  isn’t 
every  lesson  contained  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Cregg  Shorthand 
Manual  Simplified  "new"  material  to  your  students?  And  to  a  good  many 
teachers,  too?  P'orthermore,  isn’t  it  a  full-time  challenge  to  cover  all  the 
Manual’s  eighty  lessons  in  the  time  we  have  available  in  the  shorthand 
classroom? 


If  you  wish  to  stay  within  th*  plate  material  of  the  textIxHik,  yon 
will  still  be  using  “new”  dictation  material.  .Students  will  welcome  the 

S  opportunity  of  b<*ing  able  to  demonstrate  their  shorthand  know-how  by 
writing  down  something  they  have  n»)t  yet  s<*en  or  heard.  Wliy  not  dictate 
a  very  short  passage  from  the  shorthand  plate  that  vvill  Ik*  a  part  of  "to- 
»  morrow’s  homework?”  You  may  dictate  it  as  trial  material.  Take  a  samjde 

H  of  the  students’  ability  to  follow  you  by  having  them  read  back  brief 

|pas.sages  from  their  notes.  Then  place  the  corrected  version  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Your  students  will  be  eager  to  compar<*  notes  and  show  that  they 
actually  can  read  back  what  was  dictated  to  them.  .Such  an  exercise  <*on- 
tains,  if  properly  handled,  just  about  every  el<*ment  of  gtanl  shorthand 
teaching  prtK'cdure— dictation,  writing,  r(‘ading  back,  sp«*lling,  checking  of 
^  outlines,  review,  etc. 

^  The  last  assignment  of  each  chapter  may  Ik*  used  as  new  material  for 

1  dictation  purposes.  Of  course,  this  would  necessitate  your  holding  this  par- 

K  ticiilar  shorthand  matter  out  of  the  homew()rk  assignment.  Such  material 

1  would  be  new  in  terms  of  something  that  the  students  had  not  practiced, 

P  and  it  would  serve  as  a  che<k  on  the  progress  of  their  ability  to  apply  thi* 

!. shorthand  theory. 

Here,  again,  the  teacher  has  Imth  the  time  factor  and  the  actual  source 
^  material  working  in  her  favor.  Tlie  students  can  qui<*kly  refer  to  the  platr* 
material  in  the  Manual,  then  both  fill  in  the  outlines  that  they  may  have 
missed  and  corr<*ct  those  that  gave  them  tliffiriilty.  They  will  Ik:  busy,  in 
short,  while  you,  the  teacher,  are  free  to  devote  swne  time  to  the  usual  run 
of  shorthand  rpiestions-on  outlines,  particular  joinings,  theory  pointers,  "re- 
‘  peat.s,"  etc.  And,  rememlK*r,  you  are  still  drraling  with  new  dictation 
material. 

Should  you  want  to  give  your  students  a  whirl  on  some  material  en¬ 
tirely  removf*rl  from  the  classrfKim  text— the  end  of  the  term  would  be  ideal 
^  for  such  a  venture— you  will  find  that  the  magazine,  Rusiness  Teacher,  and 
three  books.  Previewed  Dictation,  Didation  for  Mailable  Transcripts,  and 
Graded  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified,  are  tailor-made  for  just  such 
an  exercise.  Probably  even  more  appropriate,  however,  are  the  interesting 
stories  and  articles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  monthly  issues  of  another 
i  magazine.  Today’s  Secretary. 

IP  Of  course,  don’t  sell  yourself  short,  eitlier,  Brir*f  articles  of  your  own, 

on  items  of  local  and  immediate  interest,  might  hr*  the  perfer-t  answer  to 
the  needs  of  your  particular  class. 

i.,;  . . "  m't  'T' "i 
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HOW  TO  READ  FAST 


CQINISU 

training 


CIMIRL  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE.  GREELEY.  COLORADO 


Mon*y  manag*m«nt  con  be  an  excep- 
tionaUy  iiM^ful  unit  for  yoiinK  crinsumers.  People  today  think  little  about 
manafting  their  incomes,  until  they  %t‘i  into  serious  financial  trouble.  Many 
pitfalls  can  easily  Ik^  avoided.  In  fact,  consumer-ecKinomics  experts  estimate 
that  most  persons  can  stretc*h  their  buying  power— their  "real"  income— by 
10  per  cent  with  careful  planning.  Persons  with  a  low  incrjme  or  an  irregular 
income  certainly  n<*«*d  help  in  iwrsonal  financial  management.  Be  careful, 
however,  in  working  with  young  people,  to  keep  within  the  scope  of  their 
exp*5rience8. 

Techniques  and  deviws  that  teachers  might  employ  in  a  unit  on  money 
management  are  varirnl.  Understanding  tlje  most  recent  definition  of 
budgeting  is  important.  Perhaps  the  students  could  conduct  a  survey  on  the 
question,  “What  is  a  budget?"  The  p(M)led  result  might  be:  “A  budget  is 
financial  planning  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  not  nec'essarily 
fitting  a  typical  pattern  of  others  in  the  same  income  bracket.”  This  is 
merely  a  sample  of  what  might  result. 


iping 

rd  of  t 


keep  a  record  of  their  own  exj^enses  for  a  week  and  then  analyze  it  to  see 
on  which  items  too  miicdi  was  spent.  A  simple  record  form,  such  as  a  two- 
column  sheet  for  "income"  and  "expens<*s,”  should  be  sufficient.  A  multi- 
column  sheet,  however,  may  Ik*  used  to  illustrate  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  analyze  expenditures  when  classified.  Actual  problems  may  be  worked 
out  to  supplement  each  student’s  record  of  his  expenses  for  the  we«‘k. 

A  family  di.scussion  of  expenses  indicates  goo<l  financial  planning.  Pupils 
can  prc'sent  a  demrmstration  on  how  such  a  council  iKMiefits  all  the  family. 
Usually  high  school  pupils  are  anxious  to  present  a  dramatic  skit  of  this 
kind.  Visiting  a  bank  may  more  clearly  explain  the  functions  that  such  an 
institution  offers  to  financial  management.  Often  banks  .also  provide 
speakers  to  come  to  the  sch(Mil.  Kf'eping  a  checking  account  may  hr*  a 
valuable  exi>erienc<*  for  students  who  have  spent  money  ordy  on  a  cash 
basis.  Various  problems  may  be  constnicted  so  that  pupils  not  only  keep 
a  stub  record  and  write  the  checks,  but  also  reconcile  the  checklnwik  balance 
with  the  balance  on  the  bank  statement. 

Many  fr««  or  inoxponsivo  materials  on  money  management  are 
available  to  te.ichers  of  consumer  education.  Monog/ng  Ytmt  Mrmetj, 
published  by  the  National  Ass<x'iatlon  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W,,  Washington  6,  D,  C.,  not  only  provides  excellent 
material,  but  also  lists  many  other  references  and  sources.  "Morlems  Make 
Money  Behave"  is  a  unit  prepared  for  high  school  classes  by  the  Educational 
Division  of  the  institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22.  Tlw  teacher's  manual  for  this  unit  suggests  many  excellent  ma¬ 
terials.  'The  Institute  also  publishes  “The  Family  Money  Manager.”  Three 
aids  are  publi.sbed  by  the  Ifousehold  Finance  Corporation,  919  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1 1 :  “The  College  Budget  Calendar,"  "Budget¬ 
ing  for  Better  Living”  (a  filmstrip  of  108  frames,  25  minutes,  free-loan), 
and  "Your  Budget"  (only  one  of  a  lxK)klet  series  on  Money  Management). 

Other  useful  materials  include:  “Budget  and  Expen.se  Record,”  the  Union 
Dime  Savings  Rank.  2B1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Ifl;  "Your  Money- 
How  to  Get  More  Out  of  It  through  a  New  Approach  to  Budgeting,"  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Rank,  1 1.5  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  .3;  and  "Money 
Management,”  Citizens  A  Southern  Natl.  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1705,  Atlanta  1. 

Popular  household  magazines  are  also  an  excellent  source  of  information 
and  suggestion  on  money  management.  For  a  mimeographed  listing  of 
current  articles,  send  ycnii  re<juest  to  this  columnist. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

from  any  technical  reading  that  you 
have  to  do,  however.  If  this  is  a  “must” 
in  your  daily  program,  apply  these 
same  speed-reading  techniques  to  it. 
Your  rate  in  reading  nontechnical  ma¬ 
terial  will  always  be  higher  than  your 
rate  in  reading  material  that  is  packed 
with  facts,  hut  the  spt:ed  with  which 
you  read  the  Latter  can  also  be  raised 
to  a  phenomenal  rate  with  concentra¬ 
ted  practice.  At  this  point,  however, 
focus  on  nontechnical  material  until 
you  have  raised  your  reading  rate  200 
or  .300  words  a  minute;  then,  start  a 
concentrated  drive  to  increase  your 
s|><*ed  on  t<*chnical  content. 

So  much  for  your  general  informal 
practice  in  connection  with  your  reg¬ 
ular  day-by-day  reading  activities.  In 
addition,  you  should  set  aside  at  least 
one  period  each  day  for  specific  prac¬ 
tice.  During  these  daily  periods,  you 
should  practice  interusively  on  speed 
improvement  and  keep  recorrls  of  your 
progress.  You  might  start  with  three 
five-minute  practice  periods,  then 
gradually  increase  to  six  five-minute 
practice  periods. 

Choose  nontechnical  material  for 
the  first  several  practice  perkxls.  Set 
an  alarm  clock  at  five  minutes  past 
tin*  time  that  you  exp<*ct  to  l>egiti  read¬ 
ing.  Muster  up  all  the  energy  you  can 
command  and,  at  the  right  moment  on 
the  clock,  begin  to  read— just  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Wlien  the  alarm  clock  rings, 
stop.  Find  otit  how  many  words  you 
have  read  (by  counting  the  number  of 
words  in  an  average  line,  then  multi¬ 
plying  by  the  total  numl)er  of  lines) 
and  divide  the  numl>er  by  five 
to  find  the  average  numl)er  per  min¬ 
ute.  Record  this  number  under  the 
c  urrent  date  and  label  it  "First  Trial.” 

In  addition  to  finding  your  speed  of 
reading,  you  must  check  your  com¬ 
prehension.  If  possible,  have  some¬ 
one  ask  you  ten  questions  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  what  you  have  just  read,  then 
score  ten  points  for  each  correct  an¬ 
swer.  If  you  must  check  yourself,  try 
to  sum  up  the  article’s  major  ideas  (as 
far  as  you’ve  read),  then  go  back 
throiigli  the  article  itself  as  a  check. 

Comprehension  often  drops  pretty 
low  during  these  first  practice  periods, 
but  the  important  thing  at  this  stage 
is  to  accustom  yourself  to  a  new  tempo 
in  covering  printed  pages.  Of  course, 
if  you  continue  to  do  badly  with  com¬ 
prehension  after,  let  us  say,  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  sittings  of  practice,  then  you 
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should  worry  about  meanings  and  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  this  phase  of 
your  improvement.  You  w'ill  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  h<“lp  on  comprt'hension 
in  thi*  remaining  articles  of  this  series. 
With  the  aid  of  additional  tr*c’hniques 
suggested,  your  c-omprehension  im- 
provr-ment  should  keep  pact-  with  yotir 
sp<*<*d  improvement,  once  your  new 
sp<*<*d  habits  iK-ccmie  established  and 
effective. 

.\’ow,  with  all  this  in  mind,  try  an¬ 
other  five-minute  practice  period. 
Strive  to  read  more  words  tlian  you 
did  during  the  first  perifKl.  Record 
your  score.  (di«*ck  your  compn*hen- 
sion.  Then  take  aiu»ther  five-min¬ 
ute  trial,  and  another,  as  long  as  you 
can  concentrate  well  and  w’ork  inten¬ 
sively.  Don’t  continue  after  you  be¬ 
gin  to  tire. 

Faithful  progress  along  these  lines 
will  yield  gratifying,  even  amazing, 
results. 

(To  f>r  nmtvmrtl  next  month.) 


TRANSCRIPTION  SKILLS 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

h‘tt«TS,  and  the  C(<mpositir>n  of  very 
simple  letters  If  tlie  teacher  thinks 
the  class  would  b<*nefit  from  such 
prac'tiee,  he  may  dictate  material  that 
includ(‘s  the  application  of  additional 
punctuation  rules. 

Material  to  be  transcribed  should 
c'onsist  entirely  of  new  letters  and 
should  be  dictated  according  to  office 
style,  witli  omissions,  in.sertions,  cor¬ 
rections,  directions,  etc.,  just  as  the 
boss  might  give  dictation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  Because  this  is  the  final 
stage  in  the  tran.scription  pnjgram, 
all  punctuation  rules  studied  previ¬ 
ously  should  be  included  in  the  letters. 
Through  this  final  stage  of  integrating 
all  the  transcription  techniques  and 
knowhnlges  presented  earlier  in  the 
course,  the  students  are  actually  in- 
trodiiced  to  the  office  situation.  Tliey 
should  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
type  of  transcription  problems  tln*y 
may  expect  to  meet  on  the  job,  an<l 
.should  leam  many  of  the  finer  points 
of  transcription  that  have  been  de- 
fcTred  to  this  point. 

The  teacher  who  follr)ws  an  organ¬ 
ized  plan  for  building  shortfiand  sp»;efl 
and,  finally,  mailable  letter  speed  will 
find  that  his  students  will  be  able  to 
m<*et  most  of  th<-  tratiscription  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  business  offices. 
(The  fourth  and  laxt  article  of  thLs 
series  tcill  appear  next  month.) 
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For  classes  in  retailing.  “Problems  in  Re¬ 
tail  Selling’’  and  “Improving  Human  Relations  in  detailing"  are  tw’o 
monographs  developed  by  the  Prince  Sch(M»l  of  Retailing,  Simmons  (Col¬ 
lege,  49  Commonwealth  venue,  Boston  IH,  Massachusetts.  The  first  of 
these  analyzes  comments  by  cu.stomers  on  what  they  consider  to 
have  been  gocxl  and  prxu  sales  transactions  in  terms  of  their  own  customer 
satisfaction.  The  material  is  so  arranged  that  each  chapter  can  !>»■  taught 
as  a  unit,  if  desired. 

The  second  monograph  is  a  summary  of  material  on  human  relations 
in  general,  with  dr'tailed  information  on  the  sjweial  probh'tn  of  human 
relations  in  retailing;  it  treats  how  these  problems  can  best  be  solv»*d,  P^ach 
of  these  aids  is  $1.  Discounts  are  giv<-n  on  (piantity  orders. 

Courses  of  study.  The  Califr)mia  State  DepartnuMit  of  F.diu'ation,  State 
Kducation  Building,  721  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14,  (California,  has 
developed  three  exeellent  courses  of  study  in  business  education:  Business 
F)duc.ation  in  (California,  Cuide  for  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting,  and 
Business  Education  in  the  Seeondary  Schools  of  (^alih»rnia.  1  find  them 
useful  in  my  methods  classes.  Only  25  cents  each. 

Credit  unions.  A  high  sch(Htl  study  unit,  which  is  comiwsed  of  learning 
activities  (26  suggestions  hir  classroom  projc’cts),  appreciations,  and  a 
chart  showing  the  structure  of  credit  unions,  is  availalde  free  of  charge 
from  (Credit  Union  National  Assmaation,  Inc.,  P,  O.  Box  431,  Madison  1, 
Wi.sconsin.  Single  copies  only. 

Rating  scale.  This  s<-ale  was  developed  at  Iowa  State  College  and  is 
helpful  in  rating  one’s  personal  appearance.  It  prfivides  for  checking  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  twelve  different  qualities  that  descril)e  rule’s  personality; 
it  .suggests  how  the  piTson  iM'ing  rated  can  improve  his  or  hr-r  personal 
.appearanerv  A  sample  will  be  sent  free  on  napiest.  For  .50  copi«‘S,  s«*nd 
$1.75  to  Chas.  A.  Bennett  (Company,  Peoria  3,  Illinois. 

Letter  kit.  A  “Model  Letter  Kit”  contains  a  five-piece  wall  display  and 
a  complete  typing-teacher’s  manual  with  mcxlel  letters  in  five  tyjie  stylc*s 
and  five  csilors.  It  is  available  frc*e  from  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 

FBLA  handbooks.  Two  handbcMiks,  “Money-Making  Projects  and  pu- 
tiire  Business  I>*aclers  of  Arnc-rica,”  have  Iwen  preparc*d  for  the*  use  of 
members,  officc*rs,  sponsors,  and  advisory  committee's  of  P’BLA  chapters. 
Send  .$1.50  for  each  handlMiok  to  the  Unitc-d  Business  F'Cdueation  Assoc’ia- 
tion,  1201  Sixteemth  Street,  N.  W,,  Wa.shington  6,  D.  C. 

Filing  manual.  "File  It  Right,’’  a  manual  for  sc'cretarial  and  elcTical 
workers,  has  lieen  preparc*cl  by  the*  National  Association  of  p.ducation 
Secretaries,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W,,  Washington  6,  D.  (C.  Singh*  copies 
are  $1..50.  A  2.5  per  cent  discount  is  givc-n  on  tc-n  or  more*  c  cipic-s. 

Food-source  mop.  A  pictorial  map,  showing  whc*re  various  fcwids  are 
produced  in  quantitic*s  large  enough  to  supply  both  Icx'al  nec-cls  and  those 
of  other  n*gions,  has  b<-c*n  pre-pared  by  Armcmr  and  (Company,  General 
Office's,  Union  Stock  Yards,  (Chicago  9.  It  comc-s  in  two  sizes;  a  large*, 
colorc'd  map  available  to  teachers  (single-  c-opic's  emly);  and  smalh-r  white 
maps  available  to  students  in  reasonable*  cjuantitic's.  These  are  free. 
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HANNA 

JOHN  G.  SELLERS 


YI.VIA  HHKWSTKH  t<M.k  if  out  on 
luT  ly|X‘wrifrr.  Slif  lM)rr  il«iwn  on 
flu*  spaoo  bill  and  shot  back  flic  car- 
ija){c  wiili  a'  ri'soiindiiiK  ban^.  It 
wasn't  often  sIii*  Kot  an^ry,  but  right 
now  she  was  furious. 

They  u'oultl  have  to  make  J.  a 
vicc-prcsidi-nl  iind  mov<‘  him  ont  of 
till*  Trust  Division.  Actually,  she  was 
gliid  lor  bis  sake.  Hut  why,  ob*  why, 
did  they  have  to  bring  this  Manna 
characti-r  in  as  bis  snc-cr-ssor?  Me  was 
simply  im|>ossible! 

At  first,'*  Sylvia  bad  womlentl  if 
|M‘rbaps  she  was  at  fault,  and  she  bad 
gone  ont  of  her  w'ay  in  trying  to  make 
the  IxHit*'  of  an  incri'asingly  difficult 
situation.  Her  Ix'st  efforts  bad  berMi  in 


vain,  and  she  knew  she  couldn’t  go” 
on  much  longer  listening  to  Mr, 
Manna's  sarcastic  remarks. 

Today  had  fjecii  tlie  last  straw.  “My 
dear  .Miss  Brewster,”^  she  could  still 
bear  Mr.  Manna’s  acid  voice  rasping  in 
her  ears,  “bow  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  that  I  don’t”  wish  to  lit*  inter¬ 
rupted  unless  1  ring  for  you?” 

rhere  was  no  ii.se  arguing,  so  she 
held  on  to  her  tongue  and'''  her  temper. 

“And,  by  the  way.  Miss  Brewster,” 
be  bad  continni'd,  “please  be  punc¬ 
tual  Monday  morning.  We  have  a  lot"' 
of  things  to  get  cleared  away,  and  yon 
know  my  views  about  being  at  work 
on  time.’’ 

Thiit  barb,  she  knew,  was  a  re¬ 
minder"  that  she  hail  been  ten  min¬ 
utes  late  this  morning.  Her  bus  liad 
been  stalled  by  a  traffic  accidei't,  but 
the  vagaries'”  of  rnsh-bonr  transporta¬ 
tion  were  no  excuse  in  .Mr.  Manna’s 
rule  book. 

Me  was  just  warming  up. 

“One  other'''*  thing,  .Miss  Brewster. 

I  do  wish  yon  would  Im*  more  atten¬ 
tive  in  noting  down  telephone  calls 
when  I’m  ont.  If  Mr.'*  Morgan  hadn’t 
called  again  this  afternoon,  1  might 
never  have  known  be  was  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  me." 

“Blit,'''*  Mr,  Manna,  I  didn’t—” 

"That  will  Ik?  all  now,  Mi.ss  Brew¬ 
ster,”  be  interrnpterl.  "I'lease  see  that 
this  letter  gets  out'”  right  away.  It’s 
rpiite  important.” 

There  was  no  ipiestion  about  it, 
her  new  Ikiss  was  one  thousand  per 
cent  insufferable!'^ 

If  only  she  didn’t  like  her  job  so 
well.  Anil  if  only  there  was  somr  way 
she  could  tell  him  off,  some  way"* 
she  could  evi'ii  the  score.  Nothing  she 
did,  no  matter  how  well,  earned  a 
word  of  praise;  only  faultfinding  and 
cutting"'  remarks.  With  J.  B.  it  had 
be<*n  the  other  way  around. 

She  conhl  haik  for  another  position, 
but  probably*’*'  that  was  exactly  what 
he  was  hoping  she  would  do.  He 
might  just  as  well  forget  it  because 
she  wasn’t  going'*'  to  give  him  that 
much  satisfaction.  Thank  goodness  it 
was  Friday  and  almost  ipiitting  time. 

I’siially,  Sylvia-*  was  the  last  one 
out  of  the  office,  but  today  she  was  in 
no  iimkhI  to  see  any  more  of  the 
haughty  Mr.'*''*  Ilannn.  Let  him  lock 
up,  she  decided  grimly.  What  if  he 
f/iV/  miss  his  precious  5:28  special? 
Me  '-’*  could  take  a  later  train. 
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She  stopped  in  the  first-flixir  drug¬ 
store  for  a  new  lipstick  and  a  bottle  of 
shampoo,  th<;n  halted'*'’  at  the  door 
when  she  saw  the  wet  sidewalk.  It 
u:ould  start  to  rain  now.  Well,  there 
were  only  two  things  she  could  do 
about^  it.  Chase  back  for  her  plastic 
cap<*  and  boots  or  go  ahead  and  lx- 
soaked.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
she'*^  went  back. 

The  corridor  door  was  liK-ked,  and 
the  entire  office  apparently  dark  and 
desr’rted  when  Sylvia’’"*  went  back. 
But,  once  inside,  she  saw  a  glr*am  of 
light  from  the  partially  open  door  of 
Mr.  Manna’s  inner  sanctum.'*"  He  must 
have  taken  off  in  his  customary  rush 
and  never  noticixl  it. 

After  IfKating  her  rain  gear^"  in  tlie 
clo.si't,  she  went  in  to  turn  off  the 
light.  The  sheaf  of  papers  in  the  Ont 
box  caught  fii-r  eye  as  she  leaiuxl 
across®'  the  desk.  There  was  .some¬ 
thing  so  familiar  about  them  that  she 
took  a  second  look. 

JiLSt  what  she  thoiiglit!  'fhe  Carl¬ 
ton-'*'*  Estate  documents.  But  what  in 
tin*  world?  They  certainly  shouldn’t 
Ik*  here,  on  Mr.  Manna’s  desk. 

Almost  everyone,®®  from  Mr. 
McKay,  the  senior  partner,  to  Hattie 
Dean,  her  assistant  typist,  had  worked 
on  the  papt*rs.**  Everyone  knew  how 
imperative  it  was  that  they  be  in  the 
(Chicago  office  on  Monday  morning. 
They*"’  were  needed  for  a  will-deci¬ 
sion  hearing  of  much  concern  to  the 
firm,  and  if  they  failed  to  get  there 
in  time— well,***  somebixly  certainly 
would  have  to  answer  for  it. 

Several  of  the  enclosures,  Sylvia 
had  reason  to*^  know,  were  irreplace¬ 
able. 

Her  eyes  narrowed  thoughtfully  as 
she  considered  the  significance  of  her 
find.  W/icn®**  Inst  sren,  titr  papers 
H  ere  in  Mr.  Uanruis  possession. 

She  lifted  the  file  out  of  the  box, 
hesitated,  weighed®*  it  calculatingly 
in  her  hand.  'Then  her  lips  tightened 
with  resolve.  Me  shouldn’t  have  been 
so  careless,  so  forgetful,***  in  a  matter 
of  such  importance. 

The  corridor  was  empty,  and  she 
saw  no  one  she  knew  as  she  left  the*' 
building.  She  hurrietl  up  the  street  in 
a  briskly  pelting  rain  that  was  seem¬ 
ingly  intent  on  becoming  a  down¬ 
pour.*® 

Sylvia  Brewster  was  not  the  first  one 
to  reach  the  office  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  But  she  hadn’t  been  there  five*® 
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tiiiiiiites  wlini  shr  Lx'cauie  aware  ol 
the  teiisiuii  in  tlie  air.  And,  w'lien  .Mrs. 
Hollander,  .Mr.  .McKay’s  personal^^ 
secretary,  arrived  on  tlie  fourtlr  floor, 
she  knew  that  something  extraordi¬ 
nary  was  going  on. 

y«)u  re  just  the*'*  person  I  want  to 
see,  Mrs.  Holl.tnder  told  her. 

“I’m  asking  everyhfxly,”  sin*  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a‘'‘  confidential  manner. 
^<»u  didn’t  see  anything  of  that  Clarl- 
ton  hstate  file  when  you  left  her** 
Friday,  <lid  you?  ” 

“Th«*‘‘  f^arlton  file?  Why,  1  saw  it 
<»n  Mr.  Hanna’s  d<*sk— ’’ 

“just  as  w<*  thought,”  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
lander  nodded.  “Well,  1  gu(‘ss  som*;- 
on«*‘'*  is  going  to  have  to  call  Chicago 
and  hrt-ak  the  had  news,” 

NVhat  else  can  we  do?  h«*r  shrug 
plainly  implied. 

“Weve''*'  turn(‘d  the  place  upside 
down  l(H)king  for  tin*  fil**,”  sh«*  added. 

It  s**ems  that  Mr.  Manna  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  tak**  iF'^’  personally  to  Chicago, 
hy  plane.  He  rem«unh<‘r*‘d  having  it 
Friday  afternooti,  hut  Saturday  it 
tiirm-d  up'*'  missing.  It’s  h**en  cpiite  a 
we«*k«*nd.  All  w**  ne*‘d«*d  wer*r  some 
hhxKlhounds.” 

“Mr.  Hatina  was  going  to  take  it?” 
“  I  hat’s  what'*'*^  he  said.  What  could 
have  hecome  of  it  h«*ats  me,  and  I’ve 
giv«*n  up  trying  to  gu**ss.  Hut  I  d*) 
know  that  it  w'ill  take*’’*'*  .a  l«)ng  time 
for  th**  firm  to  live  this  <l*)wn.  Well, 
wi*’r«*  only  human,”  the  older  woman 
philosophi/ed,  “and  w«*  can'*'  all  make 
mistakr*s.” 


The  buz/er  soundeil,  summtining 
Sylvia  to  .Mr.  Hanna’s  office. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  hack  upstairs,”^*"' 
Mrs.  Hollander  said.  “I’ll  s«*e  you 
lat**r.” 

.\rthur  Hanna  was  staring  «Mit  the 
window  when  Sylvia  entered’’**  the 
office,  his  shouId<-is  sagging  dispir- 
if«*dly.  She  closed  th<*  d(M)r  softly  h**- 
hind  her  and  sttxxl  th«*re  in  silence’’’ 
until  he  turnt‘d. 

“Have  you  h**ard  about  the  missing 
('arlton  papers?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  “Mrs.  Holland«'r  was’’** 
just  telling  me.” 

“.^s  you  know,”  he  said  slowly, 
lowering  liis  gaz**,  “those  d<K'uments 
w**re  my  responsibility.^*'  1  inufb'd  it. 
What  bi’came  of  them  I  don’t  know, 
and  rnayb*’  we  ll  nev«*r  know.  I'm  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  last  tinu*  I  saw'**’  th«*m 
th**y  were  right  on  this  d«‘sk.  Hut  the 
point  is,  I  had  th»*m  and  tlx’y’re  gone,” 
He  picked  up  a  she<‘t  of  pap«‘r  from 
th(‘  desk"^  and  handed  it  to  lier. 

“I’d  like  yarn  to  typ**  this  right 
away.” 

A  glance  at  the  jx'iiciled  draft  in- 
form«‘d  Sylv'a  that'*”  it  was  a  l«*tter 
of  r<*signation. 

“Kv«*u  if  I’m  not  given  tlx*  thumb,” 
h<*  gestur«’d  expi**ssiv«*ly,  “I  don’t'*^ 
f<‘el  I  r*(xild  or  should  remain  Ix’ie 
any  long*’r.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  your  fault.” 

“Miss  Hrewster,  it  tras  my  f.iult.  I 
have  a'"  conf«*ssion  to  mak<*.  I’v**  lx‘**n 
iitxler  a  strain  Ix’r**,  more  so  than  I 
r**aliz«*d.  I  kn«*w  when  I  came  into 


this"’*  Divisiixi  that  I  was  taking  over 
from  an  older  man  far  more  capable 
and  «*xp»‘ricnc<‘d.  It  ctxild  l>e  Fve'*** 
b«*«*n  fighting  the  job  and  that’s  why 
I’v**  be«*n  all  k«*y**d  up.  An«l  imw  this 
happ*‘ns!’’ 

“1  didn’t  know.  If  only—” 

"Now  It  d«x*Mi’t'**  much  matter, 
(lo**s  it?  ”  h«*  ask***l. 

H*’  real'll*  d  for  th**  t*  l**ph«)ne.  It 
w.is  Sylvi.i’s  cm*  to  go,  but  sh**  con- 
tinu*  *l'‘*'  to  slaiul  lh**r**, 

“Mr.  H.inn.i,  th**r**’s  somi'thing  I 
iiiiisl  t**ll  you.”  'l  b**  l(X)k  sh**  gav**  him 
conv**y***l  a  miit**  apology.  ”1***'  hav** 

,1  conb’ssioii  to  iiiak**,  too.  I  came  back 
to  tb**  oflii'**  Friday,  aft**r  you  bail 
goni*,  and  1  foiiiul  the  Carlton’*'  file 
h**ie  on  your  *l**sk.” 

riiere  was  the  briefest  liesiluti*>n  as 
sh*'  r**called  th.it  monx'iit  *)l  tempta¬ 
tion,  th**  ch.ine**  to’*  g**t  «*v**n. 

"I  thought  you  ha*l  forgott**n,"  sh** 
went  on.  “I  could  s<***  that  it  was  all 
really  to  go,  so  I  stopp**d  by^”  tin* 
post  olfic**  and  sent  it  airmail,  sp**eial 
d«*liv**ry.  I’hi'y  slioiiM  hav**  r**c**ivc*l 
it  by  now.” 

Sylvia  h**ld  up’*’*  th**  r**signation. 
“Shall  I  lil**  this  wh**r**  it  Ix'longs?” 
W  ithout  waiting  lor  an  answ*‘r,  she 
tore  the  sh«i*t  across  aixF*  ilropp***! 
th**  two  pi*«i*s  into  th**  wast**b.isket 
.it  th**  **nd  ol  his  il**sk. 

riie  expression  in  Arthur  Hanna’s 
eyes’-'*  and  th**  warmth  ol  liis  smil** 
w**i<*  more  elix|u**nt  than  anything  h<* 
might  have  sai<l.  Sylvia  il**«i*l***l  h** 
must'"  really  hav**  liked  h**r  all  along. 

(I52H) 


The  Easter  Bonnet  Blues 


DOI.I.Y  was  *l**sp**rate. 

Here  is  was  mid-March,  and  im- 
m**diatcly  after  th**  end  of  March 
tb<*re  hxnned  before*  h**r  nothing  but 
the  Ix'ginning  of  April.  lnd**<*d,  it  was 
April  First  that  sh**  f**ar«*d  to  fac**. 
For  .\pril  First’-*  was  F.aster  Sunday, 
and  Dolly  was  without  a  n**w  Kast**r 
bonrx't. 

She  dill  have  a  n**w  suit  for  Faster 
Sunday,*  Thanks  to  a  pr**s**ason  sal**, 
sill*  had  a  lovely  on**— a  W'edgewixxl 
blue  suit  with  unpress**d  pl**ats  around 
the  lull  skirt  and*  silv**r  buttons  on  the 
slim  littl**  jacket.  Shix's  were  no  prob- 
l**m,  either.  Her  last  y»*ar’s  pumps, 
with  their  pert  whit**  Ixms  and*'*  sl**n- 
der  he<*ls,  w*)uld  b**  pr*rf**ct.  She  had 
Ireautiful  white  kill  gloves  and  even  a 
pretty  handbag.  It  was,  in  all,  a"  most 
**nchanting  Easter  rrutfit.  But  what 
wou!*l  she  do  without  a  hat? 


ROLLIE  HOCHSTEIN 

Just  the  oth<*r  day  at  lunch,  Sarah, 
th**'  .s<*cr**tary  from  the  l**gal  «l<*part- 
m**nt,  ha*l  d**scrib**il  her  n**w  hat  in 
glow'ing  terms.  This  y**ar,  the  sup**r- 
I'lficient"  Sarah  had  gone  frivolous 
anil  chosen  a  <l**ep  cl<x  h**  with  a  big, 
soft  brim  and  a  baixl  *)f  past**l  color***! 
flow(*rs.’'  The  hat  was  vioh  t,  and  l)*)lly 
thought  of  lilacs  as  Sarah  tol*l  h**r 
aixmt  it. 

“W'liat  kind  *>f  hat  will  you  wear’?”"' 
Sarah  ask**d  her. 

Dolly  blushed  s.ully.  “1  hav**iri  any. 
I  just  haven’t  had  tun**  to  buy  one. 
.Mr.  (ximpton  has"  b****n  so  busy  with 
t.ix**s  that  I’ve  b<<*n  working  i*v**ry 
Saturday  since  February  1.  I  don’t 
think  I’ll*'-’  have  any  fr**e  tiiii**  until 
.^pril  15.” 


“Can’t  you  shop  on  your  liin*  h 
hour?”  Sarah  ask**d  synipalhi'lii  ally. 

“Fv**n''*  if  I  lake  a  full  lunch  hour, 
w'hiih  has  not  bei*n  fii*<pi**nt  lat«*ly," 
s.iid  Dolly,  “I  *  an  only  g**t  to  the  Hat 
Hav**n"  on  M.iin  .Slii‘«‘l.  Anil  I  hav**n’l 
s***ii  on**  hat  th<*r**  th.it  I  like.  I’ve 
tri***l  on  |)raclically  every  hat  in  th** 
stoi**,*  ’  but  th**y’re  all  so  ordinary.  .My 
iii  w  suit  is  ri  ally  lov**ly,  and  I  hav** 
my  h*  ait  s**l  on  an  **xtra-sp**cial'"  hat.” 

“How  about  th**  Honni-t  Houtirpi**?” 
Sarah  sugg*  st**d.  “'rh**y’r**  siippos***!  to 
hav**  soiiH*  v**ry  *  l«*gant  styli's." 

“rh**y'^  il<i,”  Dolly  admill*-*l.  "Hut 
I  «*an’t  affonl  th**ir  jiri*  i  s.  Tw**nly  fiv*- 
doll.irs  is  l<x>  much  for  m*;  to  speixl 
on  a"*  hat.  I  really  should  go  to  the 
Millinery  .Mail.  I’m  sure  I  loiild  g**t 
just  what  I  want  th*?rr.  If  *>iily  it**' 
w**r**n’t  s«»  l.ir  from  the  offi***!” 

Surah  hud  wished  her  gfxxl  liuk. 
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Nut  Dolly  wont  on  hrtxxhiiK-  Site  fi  ll 
that  a  bare-lioadocj'-*'  Kastor  w<»ul<l 
ruin  evorythinj^.  For  there  was  a  spe- 
ejal  reason  why  she  wanlerl  to  l«x)k 
well  on  Faster''''— a  reason  she  had  not 
mentioned  to  Saiah  or  anyone  elsr\ 

riie  name  of  the  reason  was  Jim 
For<l,  and  Jirn  was'*'^  takin)^  a  leave 
Irom  the  Army  Air  Force  esix'cially  to 
Im‘  with  Dolly.  It  was  t«)  Ix'  his  first 
visit  at'^  her  home,  and  Df)lly  hopr'd 
it  would  lx*  the  first  of  many.  Ifecr-nt 
letters  from  Jim  had  hinted  of  Ixdls 
and  rin((s  that^^  mi^ht  follow  liis  June 
discharge  from  the  service.  Yes,  this 
Faster  Sunday  was  very  important  tr) 
Dolly.  She'''-'*  despr*rately  wanted  a 
Ix'autiful  new  Ixmnet  to  top  it  off. 

busy  to  think  alxmt  it  trxlay,” 
sh(!  told'''"  herself  as  she  pir-ked  up  her 
shorthand  pad.  "I  must  finish  this  pile 
of  dictation.  Mr.  (iompton  will  lx* 
bar-k  from*^  lunch  very  soon,  and 
thesr-  h-tters  must  be  ready  for  him." 

She  attacked  her  typewriter  keys 
with  vi^or,  aixl  the  nc-atly''''  typr-d  re¬ 
sults  were  on  Mr.  (Compton's  desk  in 
due  time.  Hut,  as  Dolly  turned  to 
typing  up  her  boss's  midrnonlhly®* 
report  to  the  vicr'-pr«'siilent  iu  charge 
of  sah's,  }u*r  mind  fk-w  back  to  the 
hat  problem. 

"I  r'ouki  borrow  a  hat*"  from 
Maisie,”  she  thouKht.  “Or  I  could 
make  my  own,  the  way  ihi'y  demon¬ 


strated  on  television  last  wec'k,  out  ot 
a*’  wire  hanger  and  velvet  ribbon  and 
veiling.  Or  I  could  start  a  whole  ih;w 
fashion  and  not  wear  a  hat.”  Hop<N 
lully,"^  she  Ix-^an  work  on  tlx*  rejxxt. 

Several  days  later,  Dolly  Douglas 
arrived  at  her  offirr;  with  an  air  ol'*‘' 
rlr  feat.  Ibfr  desk  calendar  assurrxJ  her 
that  it  was  Monday,  March  2H,  and 
that  F.asl«*r  Sunday  was  less  than-’*  a 
week  .iway. 

Alter  much  thinking  and  nxrre  work, 
she  l.arl  come  to  an  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion;  Faster  wmild*-''  be  dismal.  None 
ol  Maisie’s  hats  looked  wr-ll  on  Dolly’s 
head.  Dolly’s  hands  were  not  magical 
r-nough  to  make  a  wirir*“  hanger  and 
iiblM>n  look  like  anything  hut  a  wire 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

The  Fox  and  the  Woodcutter 

A  J''ox  having  lx,*en  hunted  hard, 
Iwgged  a  VV«MHlcutter  to  help  him  to 
SOUK*  hiding  |)l:ice;  and  the  .Man  said 
he  might  go'  into  his  cottage. 

No  s<x>ner  was  the  Fox  hidden, 
than  the  Huntsmen  came  up.  "Have 
you  seen  a  I'ox  |)ass  this  way?”  said* 
they.  “No,”  said  the  Woodcutter.  Hut 
1m*  |H)inted  toward  the  place  uhere 
the  Fox  lay. 

VV'heii  the  Huntsmen,  not  taking 
tlu;  hint,''*  made  (iff  at  lull  speed,  the 
l''ox  (who  had  seen,  through  a  chink 
iu  the*  wall,  all  that  took  plact*)  came 
out  and  started  away  without  a  word. 

"How‘  now?”  said  the  Man.  “(]an 
you  not  thank  your  host  before  you 

‘‘lixlec'd,”  said  the  l‘'ox,  “if  your 
deerls  had  Ix-en  as  honest  as*  your 
words,  I  would  have  given  you 
thanks.” 

(SiiK«*rity  is  shown  by  the  heart.) 
(115) 

— Adapted  from  Aesop's  luddrs 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

A  Friend 

A  friend  is  he  who  is  for  you  uiKler 
all  circumstances.  H<*  never  inv«*sti- 
g.ttes  y«»u;  he  likes  you  just  as'  you 
;ire.  Whatever  clothes  you  are  wear¬ 
ing  dinner  jack«“t  «»r  hickory  shirt— 
he  thinks  fiiu'. 

He  likes  your  moods  ami  enjoys* 
your  ix'ssimism  as  much  as  your  opti¬ 
mism.  He  lik(‘S  your  success;  and  your 
failures  emh'ar  yon  to  him*  the  more. 

He  wauls  nothing  from  you,  except 
that  you  lx-  y(»urself.  With  him,  yoti 
can  ulti-r  your  heart;  you  need  not  lx** 
circnmsjx'ct. 

You  give  to  him  without  reluctance; 
you  Ixirrow  from  him  without  embar¬ 
rassment.  I.ike  the  shade  of  a  great* 
tree  in  the  noonday  heat,  is  a  friend. 
(l()6)-From  Thr  Uplift 


hanger  and  ribbon.  .\nd  tlx  it;  was  no 
chance  of  starting  a  fiatless''^  fashion 
'.rend  this  Fastt.-r  Ix-cause  everyone  in 
town  was  going  to  be  wfaring  a 
wonderful  ix-w  hal.^**  Fveryone,  that 
is,  except  Dolly.  Fven  ii  she  had  this 
.Saturday  off,  it  would  be  just  one  day 
before'’'’-'  Faster,  and  all  the  better  Ixm- 
nets  would  be  gout*  liom  the  .Millinery 
.Mart. 

■Mr.  Cioiiipton  arrived  as  Dolly"’  was 
opt'iiing  the  mail.  .Mtt-r  his  usual  greet¬ 
ing,  Ix!  prtxluct'd  from  his  desk  a  letttn 
that  she  had  typ'd  the"  previous 
Saturday.  “It  seems  that  there  is 
something  on  your  mind,”  he  said, 
smiling  mysteriously.  “In  this  letti'r'- 
yoii  tyjH.'d  hat  instead  ol  that  all  the 
way  through.  You  typt'd  fcathei  in- 
stcarl  of  weather  and  you  typed  bon¬ 
net  instead *•*  of  hemded." 

“Strang*',”  murmiin'd  Dolly. 

“\  «'ry  strange  ind«‘<'tl,”  dccide«l  .Mr. 
CJompton.  “A  psychological  slip.  You" 
must  lake  things  easier  .ilt('r  lax  tune.” 

“Meanwhih;,  ill  retype  the  letter 
for  you,”  Dolly  said  checrlully.  She 
was*  ’  not  a  young  lady  to  take  per¬ 
sonal  Irustrations  out  on  lx*r  employer. 

'I'he  letter  that  she  handed  him 
three"’  minutes  later  was  a  master¬ 
piece  ol  «'V<‘U,  imp«  ccahle  typing.  Not 
one  <'rtor  or  erasure  marred  the"  per- 
lectiou  ol  that  typewritten  l)age. 

“Alter  all,”  she  told  hersi'li,  “it  isn’t 
.Mr.  (.'ompton’s  laiilt.  .My  I'^istcr  bon- 
ix't"'  is  not  his  responsibility,  and  he 
couldn't  po.ssibly  know  my  problem.” 
Six;  plowed  into  her  stack  of"  niail- 
lo-be-answer«'d-inime«lately . 

Just  as  she  pulled  oil  the  first  paiK*r 
clip,  Mr.  Compton  calk'd  her  to  his-’’" 
desk.  “Dolly,”  h«‘  sai*l,  “this  letter  you 
just  r<‘typ»'d  lor  lue  re«juircs  a  special 
mailing  procedure.  1  want  you  to'’’* 
s»'al  it  and  stami)  it  and  take  it  to  the 
mailbox  at  the  corner  ol  .Main  Street 
and  Hart  Avcnix*.  I  know  that  it'’*’'  is 
ten  bkx'ks  away  and  that  there  are 
many  closer  mailboxes,  but  this  spe¬ 
cial  letter  must  Ix'  mailed  in  that'^’^ 
particular  box.  Do  you  know  the 
I'orix'r'?” 

“Y«‘s,  sir,”  saiil  Dolly.  “It’s  right 
ix'ar  tlx'  Honnet  Houtiipie.” 

".My  wile  tells  me  that  '*  is  an  e\- 
c«'lk‘nt  place  in  which  to  buy  a  hat. 
Is  that  so'?” 

“Yr'S,  sir,”  Dolly  said.  “'I  hey  hav»‘ 
the  most  beautiful  hats’^"’’  in  town.” 
To  herself  she  added,  “ami  the  most 
expensive.” 

“(xx)d,”  said  Mr.  (ainipton.  “.\s 
sixiii  as  you  have  mailed  my  six'cial’’" 
k'ttiT,  you  are  to  go  into  tlx*  Homx't 
Houtiipx*  ami  buy  yourself  the  best- 
looking  hat  there.  .\nd  charge  it  to''" 
nx*.” 

“Hut,  .Mr.  (Compton  .  .  .”  Dolly 
began. 

“'Fhose  arc  orders,”  inti-rrupted  Mr, 
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Ojiiiptoii.  "I  am  ail  ex|>ert  oir’**  psy¬ 
chological  slips,  and  your  first  Icttci 
was  most  revealing.  And  Ix'sulcs, 
Sarah’s  boss  told  me  you  need  an 
Kaster’*'*  iMinnet.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Compton,”  Dolly 
murmured.  “But  I  really  can’t  .  .  .” 

"Of  course  you  can,”  replied  Mr. 
Compton.”''  “You  deserve  a  tok<‘n  of 
my  appreciation  for  all  the  extra  time 
you’ve  been  spending  at  the  office.””’ 

Needless  to  say,  Dolly’s  Easter  Ixm- 
net  was  a  beauty.  And  her  Easter 
Sunday  was  a  magnificent  success.”* 
Jim  said  that  Dolly  was  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  most  beautiful 
hat  in  tlic  entire  Easier  parade.  .\nd”® 
nobixly  could  tell  whicli  shone  more 
splendidly- the  engagement  ring  that 
Jim  placed  on  her  finger  or  the  en¬ 
gaging”*  smile  tliat  liappiness  placed 
on  IxT  face.  ( I2S6) 


FLASH  READING^ 


Mature  Outlook 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 

A  HE  YOU  C;H0W.\  UFi*  No 
doubt  yon  think  yon  are,  and 
well  yon  may  be;  but  it  is  astounding 
how  many  of  us  start  out*  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  before  we  are  emotionally 
mature.  Others  in  the  office  may  Ialx-1 
you  "kid ’’  if*  yon  show  signs  of  ex¬ 
tremes  of  emotion— bc'ing  a  noisy  gig¬ 
gler  at  the  slight(‘st  provcx-alion,  cry¬ 
ing  wlien*  critici/ed.  Eailure  to  acci'jit 
responsibility  for  your  own  actions  an<i 
not  being  willing  to  lake  on*  )(;b  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  other  signs. 

(3ne  stenographer  who  stands  out  in 
my  memory  worked  for  a  man'*  who 
had  a  secretary  and  two  stenographers 
under  him.  This  girl  dissolved  into 
tears  whenever  she  was”  ask<‘d  to 
make  more  than  one  carbon  copy  of  a 
letter  or  docnm<Tit.  Aft<‘r  sr-veral  try¬ 
ing  attempts,  her'  boss  fonixl  it  wiser 
to  give  such  assignments  to  tin*  se<-ond 
stenographer,  who  had  been  woiking 
only  a  few”  months  but  who  could 
take  any  assignment  in  stride,  (hiess 
who  got  the  job  when  th(^  secr«*tary 
left  to  bei-ome  a“  homemaker! 

Anoth<-r  >onng  office  worker  pat¬ 
terned  her  actions  on  thosi*  with  whom 
she  ass(K.'iated,  but  she"*  used  the 
wrong  guides.  While  the  office  hours 
were  nine  to  five  and  most  of  the  staff 
observed  them,  one  girl  arrived  a  few 
minutes"  after  nine  each  day.  No  one 
ever  seemed  to  noticr*,  so  our  little 

'  ('i)tilinuril  on  pnife 
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This  could  be  the  most  valuable  addition 
to  your  business  education 
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The  new  Second  Kilition  of  a  hook  that  has  pioveil  exceedingly  popular 
where  a  chatty,  informal  presentation  of  hiisiness  psychology  is  desired. 
Students  are  inspired  hy  the  simple  t)Ut  concrete  approach  ami  the  engag¬ 
ing  conversational  style.  They  tinil'  the  material  so  interesting  that  they 
continually  read  hryontl  the  daily  assignments.  V'aluahle  class  discussion 
is  automatically  stimulated,  ami  students  hecome  familiar  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  human  relations  in  luisiness. 

Interesting  topics  .  .  . 

•  primary  vocotional  inleretlt  •  ofiributet  of  emotional  heollti 

e  objectives  for  individual  efficiency  e  dosses  of  psychological  wonls 

e  primary  personal  interests  •  primory  office  functions 

e  job  enlargement  e  psychological  stresses  in  office  work 

e  job  frustrations  •  social  mobility  in  business 

In  brief,  it  is  a  htxtk  with  husitiess  atmosphere  throughout.  A  hlueprint  for 
Ixting  a  Ixttter  worker,  a  lx*tt»*r  supervisor,  a  hetter  boss  ...  a  prerecjuisite 
for  a  happy  and  successful  business  career. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 


CHICAGO  •  DAUAS 


NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TORONTO 


A  Light  Touch 

makes 
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-FYBaGLASS 
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No  slip  sheet  needed  be¬ 
tween  f.irlxtii  and  c-opy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  the 
Hush  Eraser  is  less  than 
one  chataet<*r  thick.  In 
iH'antifnI,  hle-timr-  plastic 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-1. ciling 
propel-rr-pel  rr-fills. 

Order  from  your  Deaier  L 

•r  tand  SOt  and  I 

nam*  of  doolor  to  H 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc.  I 

lOM  S.  Cliotoo  St.,  Syrocoi*  4,  N.  Y.  1 


FREE- 

\  Samples  shipped 
S  on  request 


1  MULTI  PURPOSE  DESKS 
TYPEWRITER  DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING  DESKS 
ART  DESKS 

DESKS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM  CABINETS 

Write  lor  Iroo  catalog  and  copy  ol  Irn 
portant  •unimriry  --"TIim  Proper  U»e  ol  Typing 

Desk*” 

DESKS  or  AMERICA.  INC. 

P.O  Boi  610'j  Brldqepcal  6,  Conn 
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fi»r  <l<iiil>lc  N|>a(in)(;  not  .  .  .  ihn-«- N|t.i<c  moxr- 
incnt  for  all  spatiiiK'' 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
( atiivcniciilly  plait'd  on  faciiiK  panel;  inslant, 
pietision  sei  anil  clear;  Minpliiies  laltniation 
leipiiied  in  all  lype<>  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  -  Simplifies  rij<lil 
margin  jnstificalion  and  "error  rorreclion." 

ALL  THE  ‘‘PROFESSIONAL*’  FEATURES 
—  assuring  a  ihorongh  preparation  for  the 
liiisiness  wot  Id 
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VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  I  lie 
easiest,  fastest  niargin  selling  of  all.  Indiialois 
show  exatl  loiaiion  on  margin  vale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  leaih 
III  ihe  maihine  ilial  gises  son  Ihe  "Oniik 
Switih”  platen,  lhal  makes  ihe  VisOinatir  a 
speiiali/ed  writing  inachine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  Sase  miles 
>1  "leaih"  with  one  space  inoseiiient  of  the 
Ic-sei  for  single  sparing;  iwci  space  moveinent 


I  R.C. Allen  Buslneis  Machines,  Inc. 

I  47t  N*#*  Av«.,  M.  W.. 

I  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

I  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information 
I  about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

I  NAME _  - . . . 

I  SCHCX51  -  -  - - 

ADDRESS  -  - - -  - - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE - 


.  .  .  PRICED  AT  A  LOW, 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE! 


R.C. Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

678  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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500  Scholarships  Offered  to  Educators  .  .  . 

.  .  .  for  study  at  12  universities  under  the  1956 
Summer  Workshops  in  Family  Finance,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Education  in  Family  Finance, 

488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  open  to  educators  who  demonstrate  a  need  for 
information  on  family  finance.  Each  university  is  also 
offering  a  limited  number  of  team  scholarships  for 
individual  school  systems.  Teams  consist  of  one  or  two 
teachers  and  an  administrator. 

Courses  will  cover  personal  income,  budgeting,  bank¬ 
ing  services,  life,  accident,  and  other  insurances; 
social  security,  pensions,  investments,  taxes,  wills, 
and  estates.  Participating  in  the  plan  are  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  ;  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs  ;  University  of  Denver;  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville;  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana  ;  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene  ;  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  ;  and  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 


Kknnkiii  Knu.iit 

.  .  .  ))ri>i>lr  for  teat  liitin 

•  Jack  I’.  Oovvllirr  ami  Kriim-tli 
have  Imtii  ap|)ojiil<‘(l  avsislaitt 
ill  ill*'  l,(>s  AiigrIc'S, 
(’alifmiiia,  sc  limil  syslriii. 

(InivvtluT  will  hr  assisiaiit  siipcriii- 
ti-mlnit  ill  tlir  Hml^rt  Division.  Hr 
will  rrpn-sriil  the  sc  hool  systc-in  in  all 
state-  l(‘('islativr  inattris  pritainiiifj  to 
rcinc.ition.  A  inrnihrr  oi  tlir  school 


To  Help  Colleges  Meet  Need  for  Teachers  .  .  . 

...  a  report  on  Professional  Education  for  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  released  by  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  More  teachers,  for¬ 
ward-looking  curricula,  and  expanded  research  progriimj 
were  urged  in  the  report,  which  was  based  on  recommen¬ 
dations  of  a  national  conference  of  college  adminis¬ 
trators,  business  executives,  and  representatives  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  report  predicted  a  43  per  cent  shortage  of 
teachers  by  1970,  unless  young  men  and  women  are  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  field  by  more  financial  assistance, 
and  unless  present  business  teachers  receive  salaries 
equivalent  to  those  paid  to  members  of  law  and 
medical  faculties.  The  report  also  suggested  more 
emphasis  on  the  workings  of  business  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  an  avoidance  of  overspecialization. 


Creative-Education  Foundation  Organized  .  .  . 

...  to  teach  the  art  of  creative  imagination  to 
business  firms.  The  creative-thinking  program,  an 
idea  of  Alex  Osborn,  oJ’  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and 
Osborn,  has  been  credited  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  for  "an  improvement  of  79  per  cent 
in  fluency  of  ideas." 


In  your  ihorfhand 
and  typing  c/oit«t — 

PRECISIONAL  TEACHING 
REQUIRES  PRECISIONAL  TIMING 

Take  advantage  of  them  two 
exceptional  often  today 

School  priced  at  only  $9.95 

THE  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMER 
WITH  THE  EXTRA-LOUD  BELL 


No  moro  (lino  contuming  "rotokot"  for  the 
poopio  iH  tht  roar  of  fht  clou  with  fhii  alarm 
boll  fhot  moont  butinmtit 
Pottol-graoii  onomolod-motal  finiih  Diofinct 
block  namoroli  and  hand*  on  tilvorod  dial  for 
thorp  Yitibilify.  four  inchci  high  on  o  tour-inch 
boM.  Thit  fino  import  Uiould  bo  tfondord  oquip- 
mont  in  ovory  woll-run  clotwoom. 

Now  only  $14.95  (regularly  $21.75) 

SEVEN  JEWEL 
PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH 

A  M*on-|owol  in- 
tfrumont  of  a  ono- 
jowol  pricol  Puih- 
button,  iwoop-Mc- 
ond  timof.  Long 
hand  rogittore  mc- 
ondi,  wnoll  hand 
rogitfori  minutot 
Plut  o  30-minutc 
contor  rogiitor.  Proiiwro  on  tho  crown  rogittort 
(tort,  (top,  and  ttort  ogoin.  Protouro  on  tho 
tido  pin  bring*  both  hondi  bock  to  loro. 

FRlt  with  the  purchate  of  the 
STOP  WATCH: 

DIAL-A-RATE — Hio  hoitdy  dictation 
computor  doolgnod  by  Jullut  Noloon. 
Now  you  con  forgot  about  motho- 
mutkol  computotion  and  tlmply  diol 
four  ruto  of  dktotlon  tpood:  *0,  $0, 
too.  120  worn. 

I  Clip  ahd  mail  today 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMERS 

4006  Cdrliilt  A«d.,  Baltimorq  16,  Md. 
flddid  Mnd: 

□  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMERS  at  $9.95  oa. 
n  PRECISION  STOP  WATCHES  at  $14.95 
•ack  and  my  free  Naltoti  Dictation 
DIALARATE 

Fully  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Name  _ 

Scliool_ 


Addreti 


system  since  1934,  Crowthcr  most  re¬ 
cently  was  principal  of  University 
Hij^h  SchtKil.  He  has  Iteen  a  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  or  principal  in  the  city  system 
since  1945.  Me  is  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Fttrce  Reserve. 

Knif^ht  will  Ih*  assistant  sii|K*rinten- 
(lent  in  the  Rersonnt'l  Division.  He 
will  administer  recruitnieiit,  examina¬ 
tions,  a.ssi(rnrnents,  and  in-service 
tiainiii)^  in  the  city  schratls.  He  has 
lK*en  Dean  of  Admissions  at  D)s  .\n- 
j^eles  fJity  College.  He  has  directed  a 
snrnmt-r  workshop  for  hiisiness  teach¬ 
ers  f<»r  the  past  three  years.  He  joined 
the  sclifK)!  system  in  1936. 

o  F.rnest  A.  Zelliot,  forrnr-r  dir<*ctor 
of  hnsinc-ss  <‘dncation  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  rlied  in  January.  He  had  retired 
in  1954,  after  serving  as  direc-tor  for 
17  years. 

/elliot  first  came  to  D<-s  Moines  as 
head  of  the  hnsim-ss  education  (!«•- 
partments  at  .North  and  R(K)S«-velt 
High  .Schools.  He  held  this  [rosition 
until  1930,  when  he  Iwcarne  a  pro- 
h'ssor  at  tin-  University  of  Denver.  In 
1937  In-  returned  to  iM-come  director 
of  hnsiness  education  for  the  Di-s 
Moines  scIi(k>I  system.  He  estal>lish«-d 
the  coopr-rative  education  program 
now  operating  at  Des  .Moines  Tech¬ 
nical  High  ScIkkiI. 

o  Frank  M.  Herndon,  Mississippi 
.Stale  f.’ollege  for  Women,  Coliirnhus, 
has  Im-cii  elected  a  Imard  memlrer  of 
the  National  Ass<M-iation  of  Riisine.ss 
Teacher  Training  Institutions.  He  is  a 
former  prt-sidtmt  of  the  SoutTiern  BK.\. 

e  Peter  Haines  has  joim-d  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Practical  Arts  iMliicalion  of  Michigan 
State  University  Clollege  of  Fducation. 
He  has  had  wirle  expr-rience  in  lH)th 
office  practict'  and  distrihntive  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  at  Iowa  State 
’I'eachers  C'ollege.  He  hohls  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 
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A  TRIAL 

ORDER  FOR  THE 
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TYPE  CLEANER 

\\ 

.  .  .  just  brush  over  face  of 
type,  it  becomes  shiny  new. 
No  liquids  to  use  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  soiling  of  hands  and 
clothing.  They  are  long  last¬ 
ing.  Fit  all  typewriters,  spe¬ 
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John  Di  ti.ma.n 
.  .  .  a  fdctor  rr-lalcd  to  success 


•  John  Deltman  has  received  his 
Ihxtor  «)f  Philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wi.sconsin.  He  i.s  cur¬ 
rently  assiK'iate  professor  of  hu.siness 
and  ecxmomics  at  the  University  of 
.Minnesota,  Duluth  hranch. 

Dellman’s  thesis,  “Faetors  Related 
to  Succ«‘ss  in  T<*aching  the  Business 
Subjects,”  was  completed  under  the 
guidance  of  Russ<-ll  j.  Hosier.  He  i.s 
a  riH-mher  of  UBF..\,  NBTA,  the  Min- 
iK’sota  BKA,  and  other  organizations. 
H«*  is  alsr)  a  (lertifu-d  Public  .Account¬ 
ant  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Richard  F..  Kmix  rtson  has  taken 
charge  of  the  (;o-ordinated  retailing 
program  in  the  business  studies  de¬ 
partment  at  W<*stern  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalama/(M).  He  has  Ix-t-n  the 
co-ordinator  of  diversifierl  occupa¬ 
tions  in  N'orthfield,  .Minm-sola. 

•  Mrs.  F.ffie  G.  Nelson,  of  Lake 
V\’ales  (Florida)  High  Selurol,  claims 
a  rer-ord  of  not  missing  a  single  scIkmiI 
day  in  the  past  32  years.  She  is  hea<l 
of  the  commercial  department  there. 


GROUPS 


e  The  (Jatholic  Busin(‘ss  Fducation 
.As.s<K-iation  will  b-ature  four  business 
education  sp«“cialists  at  its  eleventh 
annual  convention  in  St.  Ixuiis  on 
.April  1-5.  John  F.  Row«*,  of  the  Uni- 
vr*rsity  of  North  Dakota,  (^rand  Forks, 
will  discuss  Trr-nds  in  Business  Cur¬ 
riculum  Patterns. 

.A  panel  on  Trends  in  Secretarial 
Studies  will  feature  Dorothy  L.  Travis, 
fJrand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  who  will 
discu.ss  shorthand  and  trairscription, 
1).  1).  Ix-ssenlwrry,  Ibiiversity  ol 

Pittsburgh,  who  will  discuss  typewrit- 
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iiig;  and  Gilbert  Kahn,  Newark,  New 
jersey,  wfio  will  discu.s.s  office  practice* 
and  otfic*e  machines. 

Keynctting  the  convention  will  lx* 
the  V’c*ry  Revc*rend  I’ins  B.irth, 
O.F.M.,  former  dean  ol  the  Ciradnate 
School  of  talucation,  Dc  Fanl  Univer¬ 
sity,  (diicago.  He  will  discuss  'I  rends 
in  Business  P'ducation  Standards. 

•  'Ihe  Am<*rican  Golleniate  H<*tail- 
intc  AsscK'iation  has  elc*cted  Donald  K. 
Beckl«*y,  dirc'ctor  of  the  IVince  Schew)! 
of  Betailing  at  Simmons  (Jollc'ne,  as 
|)residc‘nt  for  the  enrrent  yc*ar.  I)i. 
Bc-ekley  has  been  dirc'clor  ol  llie 
I'riiK*e  .SchcMil  since  IlilB. 

Othc'r  officcTs  are;  viec*-i)residc*nt. 
l.onis<*  Bernard,  Bichrnond  (Virginia) 
I’rof«*ssi(»nal  Institute;  s<‘cn*tary,  K«*n- 
neth  Hichards,  Bradley  UnivcTsitv, 
I’eoria,  Illinois;  and  treasnrer,  (i.  Beli- 
rens  Ulrich,  l)rc*x<‘l  Institute  of  I’ech- 
nology,  l'hiladel|)hia. 

•  (ianinia  (ihapter.  Delta  l*i  Kpsi- 
lon,  has  « lected  the  following  officc*rs 
for  IVtof);  president,  Baymond  \N'. 
Mortian,  johnstown;  vicc*-prc‘sidenl, 
ICriust  K.  I’eterson,  I’illsbnruh;  re- 
eordint;  secretary,  Mrs.  Garol  I'lan- 
nick,  I’illsbnri'h;  e()rre*s|>ondint»  se-e*- 
retarx',  Mrs.  Lonela  G.  Anaslon, 
Ilonston;  treasnrer,  Gintrles  Duncan, 
BittslHlr^h;  histori.in,  Gecelia  Baselorf, 
I’ittsbnr^h;  national  council  represe'ii- 
tative*,  Kli/abeth  A.  Gore-oran,  I’ilts- 
bnrtfh;  and  sponsor,  fieorne*  W’.  An¬ 
derson,  Pittsbiiryh.  All  are*  fiotn 
I'ennsx  Ivaiiia. 

•  The*  Bennsxlvania  Busine  ss  Kdn- 
eators  Association  has  annonnci-d  two 
eonferene  e*s  to  be*  held  this  month. 

rhe  Western  ( ;onfe*re*ne'e  will  be* 
he-lel  at  (Jrove  Gity  f.'ollege  on  .\piil 
21.  rhe  confere*nee  theme*  is  “Slndent- 
l  e-aelieT  I'artieipat  ion  in  ( .'l.issroom 
*\ctivilies.”  Fraeik  Sanders,  sn|)e*rvisor 
of  biisine-ss  e*elneation  in  Fittsbiiruh 
se  heK)ls,  will  re*ee*ive*  the*  assex'iat ion’s 
.intiiial  award  for  elistinKnishe*d  service 
in  bnsine*ss  f*elncation. 

The*  F.aste*rn  Gonfe*re*nce*  will  ine*e*t 
at  Gentral  Bucks  |oint  IIi^h  School, 
Doyle*stown,  on  April  2S.  The*  me*et- 
inn’s  the*me*  is  “Im|)rove*ment  of  In- 
strnetions  in  Biisine-ss  Fdtieatie>n.” 

Bobe*rt  Slanuhter,  vice-pre*side*nt 
and  ue-ne*ral  mana^ee-r  of  the*  (•re*^(' 
Divisiein,  Me*(jraw-llill  Book  Gom- 
pany,  Inc.,  is  a  fe*atnre*d  spe*;iker  at 
lK)th  ce»nfere*nce*s. 

•  The*  \e*w  York  State*  Vocational 
and  Practical  \rts  Association,  Bnsi- 
ne*ss  and  Distributive  Kdncatir)n  Divi¬ 
sion,  will  discuss  the*  proble*m  eif  antej- 
ination  ;it  its  convention  in  New  York 
('ity  on  April  13.  |ose*ph  (Jrnf)e*r.  Di- 
te*cte»r  of  Business  Felneation  Ne*w 
Mirk  (ity  Board  of  F,ehie*ation,  is 


chainnan  and  will  lead  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “What  Aeljnstme*nts  Should 
Ik*  Made  in  Business  Felneation  Be*- 
eanse*  of  Antomation?" 

•  Kpsilon  Ghapte-r,  Delta  Pi  Flpsi- 
lon  (Boston  Unive*rsity),  has  chose*n 
its  officens  for  the  pre  sent  year.  The*) 
are:  pre*sidcnt,  E.  jane  Be*e*d,  Salem, 
vice-president,  Marx  P^.  (amnelly,  Bos¬ 
ton  Unive*rsity;  n*e*ordinK  seeretarx', 
P^li/abeth  Mac'Gre-jjor,  We*xmonth, 
e*orre*spondinK  se*cre*tary,  Flore*ne'e  Mc- 
(olvray,  We*lle*sle*y,  tre*asnrer.  Harx’e*y 
PeHK'k,  Nc'uton;  and  historian,  Gath- 
e*rinc  Lovett,  Gambiidge*.  .\11  are*  from 
Massachnst*tts. 


SCHOOLS 


Business  education  summer 
conferences  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  following  colleges 
and  universities: 

•  The*  University  of  North  Dakot.i, 
(>ranel  Forks,  xvill  hold  its  Animal  In- 
te*rnational  Bnsine*ss  P'dncation  Gon- 
fe*rence*  on  June  IS  and  19.  john  L. 
Howe;  is  ele*partme*nt  chairman.  This 
ye*ar’s  the*me  will  Ik*  “The*  Improve*- 
nient  of  Instruction  on  BnsiM(*ss  P'.el- 
ncation.”  0|K*ninK  se*ssion  aelelri*sse*s 
xvill  Ik;  Rive;n  by  D.  1).  Ix*sse*nlM*rr\ , 
the;  University  of  Piltsbnrt'h,  s|K*akim' 
on  skill  subjects;  and  Vernon  .Mussel 
man,  the*  University  eil  Kt*ntnekx, 
S|M‘akin^  on  sexial  biisine*ss  snbje*e'ts. 

Se*he*elnle*el  for  ^ene-ral  sf*ssions  are* 
|eihn  Be-anmont,  Illinois  St;ite*  .Sn|>e-r- 
viseir  ol  Distributive*  P'.dneation,  who 
will  s|K*ak  on  re*ce‘nt  trends  in  dis¬ 
tributive*  edneatiein;  anel  (.race*  Phe  lan 
forine*r  champion  txpist,  whe>  xvill 
s|M‘:tk  ein  spf*eel  and  ae  e-iir.ie-y  in  tx|M’ 
writing.  St*ve*ral  se*etional  niei*tini's 
w  ill  fe*atnre;  prae’tical  e  lassroom  te*ae  h 
in^  |)roble*ms. 

•  Ohio  State*  Unixe-isity  will  le*.i 
tore;  Human  Be*lations  in  the*  (J.iss- 
idoni  as  the*  theme  eel  its  Ninth  An 
niial  Bnsine*ss  P'elne  ation  ( .'onfere*nee 
on  jnly  12  and  13.  (1.  B.  I  licks  is 
ele*partme*nt  chainnan.  Ihe*  ke-ynote* 
s|K*ake*r  will  Ik*  I).  D.  Le*sse*nlK*rry, 
the*  Unive*rsity  of  Pittsburuh.  S|M*e  i.il 
proble*ni  elinie'S  anel  |)artie'ipatiein  se*s- 
sions  will  ele*ve*lop  the*  eemve-ntion 
the*ine*. 

•  'Ihe  Pe*nnsylvania  St;ite*  Uiiive*i 
sity  Busine‘ss  P'.dne  .ition  (ionfe-re-nee 
will  Ik*  held  jnly  IS  on  the*  the*ine, 
“VV'hat’s  .Ne*w  in  the*  Aie-.i  of  Voea 
tiemal  Btisine-ss  Pahicatie)ii."  William 
.Se  lele*n  is  de*partine‘nt  ehaiiinan.  P'oni 
siibje-e  ts  xxill  Ik*  e-x.imine  el  ehllm^  the 
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An  FrasirStik  wem’t 
teach  you  how  to  spell — 
hut  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  Secretaries  ac¬ 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  yeiu  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  gexrd 
Secretarial  schcK)!.  your 
A.W.  P  ABhR  FraSI  RSIIIC 
will  help  yeiu  turn  e)ut 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  “ghosts’* 
or  frizzles. 

FRASiRSriK  gets  into 
narrow  spaces,  takes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  F.RAsiRSrtK  and  put 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  )ob. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today. 

TFACHFKS;  FKI  F  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration  Write  on  schcHil 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER-GI5mi 

PENCIL  CO  ,INC.  NEWARK  3,  N  j 


APRIL,  mo 
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AUTOMATION^ 

IN  DUPLICATING 

\  1$  HFRFI 


one-day  meeting.  Mrs.  .Madeline 
.Stroiiy,  CIregg  Publishing  Division, 
.M(<>raw-iiill  B«K)k  CaMtjpany,  will 
discuss  shorthand;  Kohert  J.  Ruegg, 
L'iiderw(MKl  Corporation,  New  York, 
will  talk  on  ty|)ewriting;  T.  H.  Peiiar, 
C;r<»v<-  T'ity  n'enusylvania)  College, 
will  lr«*at  office  practitt*;  and  John  M. 
Aichele,  Milton  Mershey  SchcM)l, 
Hershey,  will  discuss  lMM)kke«'ping. 
'Mie  haii(|uet  s|M‘aker  will  Ik-  VVallact* 
H.  R<»wiuau,  the  Southvsf-steru  Puh- 
lishiiig  (!oin|)auy. 


AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC 


II 


The  Heyer  Conqueror 
prints  in  1  to  5  colors  at  a  fraction  ^ 
ot  a  cent  per  copy  .  .  .  without  effort. 
Price  lists,  Bulletins,  Forms,  Menus — 
in  fact  anything  typed,  written  or 
drawn  on  the  master  .  .  from  post 

Card  to  9  X  14  in.  sheets  .  .  .  simply 
pour  out  of  fhis  new  duplicator  A 
touch  of  the  button  starts  the  motor 
and  feed  .  .  and  when  the  last  sheet 
IS  fed  It  turns  off  automatically.  Quickly 
multiplies  your  thoughts  and  efforts  a 
hundredfold  at  very  low  cost.  It  "Al¬ 
ways  Makes  a  Good  Impression  " 


.  at  the  touch 
of  a  button 
vou  can  print 
110  copies 
per  minute 


FREE 


lOOKLET  TELLS 
HOW  AND  WHY 


•  Indiana  Ciiivcrsity,  Hlouming- 
tnn,  will  hold  its  Sr-vcnti-cntli  Annual 
Oinfcrcni-c  on  HiisiiK-ss  Kducation  on 
July  9  and  10.  M.  (1.  Kntcrlinc  will 
direct  the  program.  .S|K-cial  sr-ssions 
will  Ik-  <onducl(-d  on  metliiKls,  d<-- 
vie<-s,  and  techni(|ues  in  tia-  teaching 
of  shorthand  and  transcription,  tyjK-- 
writing,  office  and  cleriral  praetk-r-, 
lMHikke<-|)ing,  and  general  husiness 
suhjects.  A  s|K-cial  Conferr-nee  on 
l''.ennomie  Kducation  v\  ill  Ik-  Ik-UI  tlie 
lollossing  day,  July  II. 

These  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  scheduled  workshop 
and  work  experience  programs 
for  the  summer  months: 

•  I'he  I’luvr-rsity  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
h.iiia,  is  offering  a  praetieal  vvork-ex- 
|K-rience  program  to  husiiu-ss  ti-achers 
aiul  <'o-o|M-rative-(-ducatiou  program 
CO  ordinators.  .Students  are  regularly 
(-inploy<-d  on  a  40-hour  week  \%itli 
s<-lectr-d  (diicago  husiness  finns.  They 
ohservr*  rr-lationships  la-tween  their 
artivities  an«l  co-o|K-rative-husiness- 
«-dueation  programs  in  high  schools. 
Students  <-arn  \\ag«*s  suffick-nt  to  ine<-t 
the  «-xiK-nses  of  room,  hoard,  and  tui¬ 
tion.  I'our  hours  of  undergraduate  or 
gradiiati-  (ledit  are  allowed.  Ralph 
.Mason  is  conducting  the  ])rogram. 

•  Ohio  .State  I’nivr-rsity,  C!oium- 
hiis.  will  offer  a  thre«--\\i-ek  Workshop 
in  Offii-r-  0|K-rations  and  Practkvs 
from  July  AO  to  .August  17.  'Hu-  work- 
shop,  rlirected  hy  Oharles  H.  Micks, 
offers  four  credit  hours  and  is  o]K-n 
only  to  grailuate  stiulents  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  interest  in  husiness  education.  It 
will  cover  priiu-iples  of  offier-  organi¬ 
zation,  otticr-  ojK-rations  and  practic(*s, 
current  |M“rsonnel  practie<-s.  husiiu-ss 
machines  used  in  the  offier-,  and 

I  euiH-nt  offier-  jiKK-r-dures. 


THI 


Mail  Coupon  Today! 


COtfORATION 

)■44S.  Kottn«(  Av« 


ChicifO  23.  III. 

ftMM  ItM  kMktM  aiU  d*UX«  M  AMiMuMoa  M  OnfllcAliai 


JUH- 


•  riu-  University  of  Southern  (!ali- 
fornia,  I  os  .\ng«“les,  is  ofi<-ring  a 
su|K-rvis«-d  vvork-exiK-rk-m-e  program 
lor  husiiu-ss  tr-achers  in  the  19.56 
summer  session.  Offiit-  and  ston-  |Kisi- 
tions  are  assumt-d  hy  stiidr-nts  in  tlu- 
program.  Four  hours  of  graduate 
credit  may  l>e  earned.  Alhr-rt  Fries 
is  ih-partnu-nt  chairman. 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 


J  Rclicvti  tyc  Strom,  tension;  promotes  occurocy, 
speed 

J  t"  %  11'  I  1'  size'  fits  oil  desks,  provides  for 
eosy  storoge 

Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
i  Will  not  "wolk"'^  off  desk 

J  Attroctive  colors  Igreen.  brown,  ivory,  ort-metol 
gioy,  yellow) 

'  ^ootn  surfoco  provides  eosy  ciconing  ond  bor- 
monious  oppeoronce 

/  Constrycted  of  long-losting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

RRICIS 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  $2  00  each 

12-48  Copybook  Holders  1  75  eoch 

19-96  Copybook  Holders  1.60  eoch 

77  and  more  1.50  eoch 

Prices  F.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Collfomlo 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oegf.  ■,  2227  Fern  St.,  Sen  Diego  4,  Cellf. 


In  Answer  to 

Let  our  Silent-SaleMnan-Sam- 
ple  MAGAULK  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fd 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 


5  \ 


THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

P  0.  Isi  ?tlS,  Mtrihonlt  Vtilion.  5t.lou«s2, Mo. 


IS 


Jfl'SINKSS  KI)L(  .VnON  WORLD 


•  Sail  Fraiicisti)  State  College  will 
hold  s|><‘eial  iiitersessioii  workshops 
and  clinic's  prior  to  the  ojiening  of  the 
regular  summer  school  session  on  June 
25.  Workshops  in  the  teaching  of  |X'r- 
sonality  development  and  advertising 
and  clinics  in  the  teaching  of  office 
practici*  and  (iregg  shorthand  will  Iw 
conducted  from  June  18  to  22.  Hussell 
Sickelliower  will  head  the  program. 

rhe  Slimmer  school  session  will  fe.  - 
tore  teaching  problems  in  distributive 
I'diication  and  the  secretarial  field.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  Imsiness-ediica- 
tion  courses,  s|X'cial  seminars  will  be 
held  in  business  |xilicies  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  anaivsis  of  research  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  and  a  special  course 
on  textiles. 

rhe  schiHil’s  overseas  study-tours 
will  Im'  greatly  expanded  this  summer. 
Six  units  of  credit  may  Ik-  earned  for 
the  busines.s-survey  tours  to  either 
Kurope  or  the  Orii'iit.  The  Kuro|M-an 
group  will  leave  .Ness  York  on  July  1 
for  49  days  in  I’orfugal,  Spain,  Creece, 
Italy,  .Switzerland,  (iermanv,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  Kngland.  The  Far 
Fast  grou|)  will  leave  San  Francisc-o 
on  jiiiie  15  for  1.5  days  in  japan  and 
visits  to  Hong  Kong,  Singa|>ore,  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Siam,,  and  the  Philippines. 


CRECC 

Transcription 

Simplified 

Second  Edition 


•  A  comprefiensive  catalogue,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  educational  test¬ 
ing  field,  has  Im'i-ii  published  by 
S<  i<*nc«‘  Bi'.si'arch  AssiK'iatcs,  57  West 
(band  .\venue,  Chicago  10.  The  112- 
page  IxKikh't  lists  more  tfian  7(M)  tests, 
guidance  Ixioklets,  and  reading-devel¬ 
opment  materials,  plus  the  com|>lete 
s«TV'ic<*s  of  SHA’s  consulting  and  sur¬ 
vey  divisions. 


•  A  new  nierchandi.sing  policy  that 
|M*rtnits  customers  to  h'ase  as  well  as 
|mrchas(‘  its  business  machines  has 
Ix-en  announc(‘<i  by  Burroughs  Cor¬ 
poration,  Detroit.  .Ml  its  adding  ina- 
chiiK's,  calculators,  accounting  and 
statistical  machines,  microfilm  eipiip- 
ment,  etc.,  are  so  available. 


OBJECTIVE 

Accurate,  Aftractive,  Accelerated  MAILABLE  TRANSCRIPTS 


METHODS 

Refinement  of  shorthand  skill 
Strengthening  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
Exposure  to  problems  of  Office  Style  Dictation 
Development  of  facility  in  judgment"  placement 
Emphasis  on  "accuracy  with  speed" 


•  .'\t  Idaho  State  (aillege,  lYn-a- 
tello,  in  February,  Covernor  Bolwrt 
F.  Smylie  conducted  a  |M)liti<-al- 
science  class  that  was  witnessr-d  simul¬ 
taneously  over  television  by  young¬ 
sters  in  eleven  different  eh'rnentary 
.sch«M)ls.  It  was  n‘|X)rtedly  tin-  nation’s 
first  demonstration  of  a  cotnpletely 
“televised”  hrx)k-up  for  a  public- 
sch(K)I  system.  The  closed-circuit  net¬ 
work  was  financed  jointly  by  the  jer- 
rolfl  Flectronics  Cloqxiration,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baimur-k  Cable  'I’M, 
Lit.,  of  Pocatello. 


PLUS  Aids: 

Student  Transcript,  Student  Workbook, 
Teacher's  Handbook,  Transcription  Dictation 


CRECC  PUBLISHINC  DIVISION 

McCRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,INC. 

CHICAGO  DALLAS  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
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•  erases  single  letters 

more  easily 

•  saves  time  and  effort  • 

At  all  stationers  or  write  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  530  T  KlfNZO  Thin 
S31-T  with  Brush 


BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA 


learning  and 


ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

■•stable 


earnlngr'dO  best  With 


All  metel  -one  piece 
Enemeled  finish  in  y' 
Grey,  Ten  or  Green  X 
7'’widei9»/j"  / 

high,  bese  S”  \ 
deep 

Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
liPPinO 


SCHOOL  TESTEO 
Tiachtr  Approved 


The  LiLseny  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faitei,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 
OCDIR  NOW  by  Mail  if  not  available  from 
yowr  locol  itolioner. 

■ANKfRS  tOX  COMPANY 

tecerU  Stereo*  fe*<pemet  Smc*  1010 
720  S.  Dearborn  Si  •  Chicooo  5,  III.  il-k 


ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 
Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to 
All  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubber!  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 


SEMCO  SALES 


riASH  READING 

(Cnntinurd  from  page  41) 

lieroint*  drfitlcd  slic,  too,  iiwd  not'" 
ohstTVf  till-  nin<‘'o’i-I(K-k  .startinii  time. 
And  r)n<‘  yirl  Ifit  a  few  ininiitos  Ijolorf 
five.  So  here  was  another  practice'-'  to 
Im‘  followed.  What  she  neither  kiii-w 
nor  w-orried  aiioiit  was  that  speeial  ai- 
raii^eiiieiits  had  heen  made  tor  these 
|M-opl<f,"  and  (hey  made  up  the  time, 
and  more. 

As  it  hupi>ened,  the  girl  wiio  was 
assigned  to  fiaiidle  the  daily  hank  de- 
IMisit'-'*  tiMik  c-are  ol  this  responsihility 
during  the  hmelu-on  |)eriiKl.  Oecasion- 
ally  slie  was  a  little'"  late  getting  hack 
from  hmeh.  Again,  the  recently  hir«-<l 
girl  had  a  pattern  (‘stahlished  lor  her. 
Shr-  dec-ided  to'*  stretch  the  luncheon 
periiNi  lor  lierself  hy  five  or  t«-n  min¬ 
utes. 

Her  supi-rvisor  expe-eted  that,  given 
time'"  and  tlie  opportunity,  our  young 
Irii-nd  would  realize  that  ohservatioii 
ol  (‘stahlished  floors  was  pretty  well'" 
.standardi/.(‘d.  Alter  several  weeks  ol 
such  misguided  action,  the  siipervisoi 
dec-ided  it  was  time  to*"’  call  her  to 
task,  rhe  reaction,  of  course,  was, 
‘‘VV'ell,  others  do  it,  why  do  you  pick 
on  me?”  When  the  .supervisor-' 
point(‘d  out  that,  il  a  s(H‘cial  ne(‘d 
arose,  some  adjustment  ol  starting  and 
finishing  time  might  In-  arranged  hut-* 
that  every  memher  of  the  .staff  was  ex- 
|)ected  to  work  a  lull  seven  hours  each 
day  and  that  any  lapse  from-*  estah- 
]ish(‘d  rule  would  h(‘  di-alt  with  se¬ 
verely,  our  little  girl  changed  her 
tactics  on  that  score. 

Then  she  got  off  to-'  another  had 
start.  One  day  she  realized  that  her 
priKluctiou  wa.s  ipiite  a  hit  hett(‘r  than 
that  of  the  girls  doing--'’  tin-  same  type 
ol  work.  So  sh(‘  slowed  down.  'I  he 
snp(-rvisor  (piickly  Ix-came  aware  of 
till-  drop-off  and  realized,-"  tiM),  that 
this  girl  was  dc((‘rmiiicd  to  do  no  mori- 
than  was  m-ci-ssary  to  g«-t  hy— that  she 
would  observe  i-vi-ry-*  deviation  from 
(‘Stahlish(‘d  practici-  and  follow  suit. 

Ill  an  analysis  ol  Ix-havior  and-"  ri*- 
sponsihility  prepari-d  lor  gnidaiici-  in 
(h-tenniiiiiig  rises  in  salary,  onr  little 
frieiid  did  not  scon-  v(-ry-"  w(-ll.  As  is 
tiu-  practici-  in  many  plac(‘S,  the  sui>er- 
visor  di.scnss(-d  each  rating  with  the 
party  of  first  part.  Imagine  her 

di.sappointm(‘nt  wlu-ii  the  young  lady 
learned  that,  along  with  the-  ft-w  otlu-rs 
who  always  str<-lc'h(-d"'  a  point  or  tw'o 
when  it  was  to  the-ir  p(-r.soiial  gain, 
sh(‘  had  Im-cii  hypass(-d  in  a  .salary 
r(*view  and  that  more^-  pay  would  lx- 
d(-|x-nd(-iit  upon  Ix-r  mending  her 
ways. 

'I’lx-  inli-r\i«‘W  had  the  desired  t-l- 
fec  t.  But  how  mneh  happier"*  she  and 
Ix-r  snpi-rvisor  would  have  Ix-en  if  tlx- 
yixmg  ladv  had  staiti-d  exit  right! 
(675) 
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BUSINESS  Ei:)Uf:ATlON  WOULD 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  has  sflectcd  its  national  officers  for  1956-57.  Shown 
ahot-e  are:  fionf  ron  {left  to  ri^ht) — Dorothy  Veon,  vice-pfesulrnt , 
Theodore  Woodward,  president,  atul  Evelyn  liahh,  historian.  Hear 
row  (1.  to  r.}— Frank  Herndon,  treasurer;  Charles  Hicks,  executive 
secretary,  and  Herbert  Tontw,  past-president. 


through 

the 

canwra 

eye 


The  South  Carolina  BEA  Executive  Board 

(right)  assetnhled  at  Winthrop  College  during  the 
recent  convention  of  the  state  wssociation.  Seated 
are  (1.  to  r.):  Mrs.  Margaret  Hendrix,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  guest  speaker;  Mrs. 
Margart't  Holliday,  pre.sident;  and  Jaqueline 
Dougla.ss,  seeretary  tri’asurer.  Hear  row  (1.  to  r.); 
.■\nita  MeClitnon,  Mrs.  fewelle  Hollis,  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Van  Patten,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Steirdiart,  FJeanor 
Patrick,  atul  Harold  (lilhreth. 


The  installation  of  Theta  Chi  chapter  of  .Mpha 
lota  was  held  recently  at  the  Harries  School  of 
Cononeree,  Denier,  (hihrrado.  At  left,  Hugh 
Harnes,  pre.sident  of  the  school,  accepts  the  char¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  grand -president. 


The  executive  board  of  the  ('atholic  HE.\ 
(h'ntral  Unit  appears  at  right.  Front  row  (1.  to  r.); 
Sr.  F.dith  Marie,  S.C.,  Sr.  Miriam,  S.C..,  chairman, 
Sr.  M.  Borrorneo,  H  U  M.,  treasurer.  Hear:  Sr. 
rhere.se  Marie,  S.S.J.;  Hr.  Joseph  Moritz,  S.M.; 
Hev.  Robert  Champagne,  S.M.,  co-chairman;  Hr 
Henry  Streb,  S..M .,  secretary,  Sr  Julia  Mary.S  C.S . 


Nerur 


Busin 


Equipments 


Dictotes  Notes  Anywhere 

'llx'  world’s  "sinallfst,  liKlitest,  aii<l 
C’Oinpai't  inachiiii'”  of  its  tyjx-. 
'I'liis  is  till*  claim  of  the  SoiiiidScrilH'r 
Cor|M>ratioti,  146  Munson  Street,  New 
llavr'ii  6,  Carnnf'cticiit,  for  its  new 
model  ‘‘2(K).’’  Only  six  jjounds,  tin- 
"200”  <-an  In*  worn  over  the  shoulder 
or  earri(‘d  by  hand.  It  is  particularly 
useful  to  traveling  |M‘ople  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Its  dimensions  are  2%  Iry  6'/4  hy 
10  inches. 

The  plastic  discs  that  the  machine 
iiST's  can  Im'  played  o.*  any  Sound- 
S<-rilM*r  machine  or  mi  a  standard 
rpm  home  phono({raph.  'I'he  "2(K)’*  fea¬ 


tures  "2'arnr  fli'xihility,  with  om^  arm 
for  recording  and  another  for  play¬ 
back.  The  instrument  is  started  and 
stop|M'd  by  a  button  on  th<;  micro¬ 
phone,  wbicb  is  palin-si/.ed. 

Duplicator  Adds  Two  Features 

Positive  margin  adjustment  for  copy 
aliKoment  and  a  slott<‘d  drum  for  sys- 
tr-ms  bl(K‘kout  work.  'I'liesr*  are  the 
new  f(‘atures  of  tin*  l)-l  I  rdectric  du¬ 
plicator  of  Ditto,  Inc. 

A  knurled  wheel  on  the  drum  will 
raisr*  or  Iow«*r  the  master  one-half  inch. 
'I'he  slott(‘d  drum  will  accommodate 
magnetic  bl*M-kout  strips.  A  magnetic 
drum  is  available  for  an  additional 
ten  dollars.  Standard  features  include 
thr<■«‘-di^it  r«>set  counter,  automatic 
fe<‘d,  adjustable  feed  and  rect'lvin^ 
trays,  and  fluid  anil  irressiin*  controls. 

Write  to  Ditto.  Inc.,  2243  W«-st 
Harrison  Street,  Chicago  12. 

Projector  Has  New  Case 

A  new  cas<*  and  m*w  features  hinh- 
li^ht  the  Kilmosound  302  10mm  re- 
cordin^  projector.  ’I'Im*  ca.sr*  has  acous¬ 
tically  treated  aluminum  dcMirs,  a 
cushioned  handl<>,  and  a  two-tone  gray 
finish.  To  intriKlucr*  the  new  machine, 
a  Ironiis  trade-in  allowance  is  Ihmii^ 
allowerl  until  May  I  by  Bt‘ll  and 
Howell  (armpany,  THH)  Mc<a)rmick 
Koad,  ('hicaKo  45. 

'I'he  use  of  an  eight -inch  spi'aker, 


instead  of  a  six-inch,  improves  Ixith 
volume  an<l  sound.  Other  improvtr- 
rnents  are  a  (xisiti/e  rack-and-pinion 
tilt  that  cannot  slip  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  new  phono-typ<‘  speaker  cable 
coniK'ctors,  and  longer  pr«‘ssure  plates 
to  hold  new  film.  Voices  and  music 
<an  Iw  recsirded  directly  on  the  striped 
film  as  it  is  projected  on  the  screen. 

Cabinet  to  Store  Paper 

A  modern,  functional  drawer-storage 
cabinet  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Hrunswk-k  line  of  lightweight,  n.obile 
sch(K)l  furniture.  Diistprmrf  steel¬ 
framed  drawers  st«*r«'  by  th<‘  ream  all 
pajrer-stock  si/.«*s  up  to  24  by  30 
inches.  Four  heights  are  available.  The 
29-  and  27-incb  cabinets  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  five  drawers,  the  25-  and 
23-in<  h  cabinets,  with  four  drawers. 

'I'he  drawers  operate  on  metal  sus¬ 
pension  slirle  arms  ecpiipped  w'ifh  a 
nylon  IxNiring  surfacr-.  Adjustment 
serr-ws  oti  the  bases  allow  for  leveling 
on  uneven  fkxirs.  The  manufacturer  is 
the  Hrunswick-Balke-C]ollender  (arm- 
pany,  023  South  Wabash  Av«*nue,  <  ]hi- 
cago  .5,  Illinois. 

New  Calculators  Are  Quiet 

A  new  s<‘ri€*s  of  Burroughs  (Calcu¬ 
lators  is  distinguished  by  their  <|uiet 
o|M‘ration,  two-tom-  colors,  and  “pic¬ 
ture-window”  dials.  The  Series  “(C” 
machines  are  olb-red  in  seven  styh-s— 
three  hand-o|M-rate<l  and  four  electric. 

Newly  designed  rublM*r  sluK-k- 
moiints  eliminate  noise  and  vibration. 
'I'he  calculating  m(‘chanisin  virtually 
“floats"  in  the  machim*.  'I'he  cas<*  is 


of  ainlx-r  gray,  with  a  brown  keylnrard 
background,  'fbe  “picture  window," 
featurt'd  on  three  of  the  styles,  has  a 
nonglart*  dial  shield.  Series  “C”  calcu¬ 
lators  art*  availabit*  in  5-cs)Iumn  adding 
and  O-coIumn  totaling,  9-column  add- 
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ing  anti  lO-column  totaling,  and  13- 
cohimn  adtling  and  14-column  totaling 
capacity. 

For  further  details,  write  Burroughs 
(Corjroration,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Erase  Your  Boards  Cleaner 

“(Cbalf-()ff-(Clt)th”  is  the  new  black¬ 
board  eraser  of  the  Majestic  Wax 
(Company.  In  daily  use,  one  cloth  can 
clean  a  tio/en  large  Ixrartls  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  It  absorbs  tlust  and 
iticreases  blacklMtard  visibility. 

The  treatetl  cloth  ctnnes  in  36-inch 
wiilths  atiti  in  rolls  of  25-,  10-,  and  5- 
yartl  lengths.  Write  to  the  Majestic 
Wax  (Company,  Majestic  Building, 
Denver  2,  Colorado. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Furitron  will  remove  smoke,  tlust, 
and  odors  by  filtering  the  air  of  an 
average  ofhee  five  times  an  hour.  It  is 
portable  and  may  bt*  plugged  into  any 
electric  outlet.  It  is  manufacturt'd  by 
Michael  Kl(*ctric  (Company,  Inc.,  15 
Stiles  Street,  New  Haven,  (Connecticut. 

•  Mod(‘l  Hl’-1()02  headphone  sets, 
light  in  weight  and  fitting  under  the 
chin  instead  of  over  the  head,  are 
made  by  (Califone  ( Corimration,  1041 
North  Sycamore  Avenue,  Hollywood 
38,  (California.  Tire  price  is  $9.95. 

•  A  semiautomatic  electrically 
driven  collating  wheel,  which  accom- 
m(Klat<*s  up  to  8(K)  (xriinds  of  printed 
matter,  has  lH*en  developed  bv  John¬ 
son  Kr*search  ( Cor|X)ration,  Bethpage, 
Daig  Island,  New  York. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


FOR  SIMPLIFIED  TEACHING 


Finest  office  typewriter  in  our  50  year  history. 

Its  smooth  responsive  action  and  featherlight  touch  make 
it  a  cinch  to  teach  on ...  a  cinch  to  learn  on.  Most 
important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  every  essential  typing 
feature  is  engineered  into  the  Smith  Corona  ‘‘88".  Thus  the 
"88"  IS  the  basic  learning  machine  for  the  complete  typing 
course.  Why  not  phone  today  for  a  full  demonstration. 


Smith-Corona  Inc  Syracuse  I  N  Y  Branch  Offices  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


the  Smith-Corona  "H8"  with  exclusive 

"  R  ESPONSE-O-M  ATIC  "  action 


) 


)■'■  I 

■  ■)- 
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TM«  OILMAN  NAFBN  COMPANY,  l(>a<liiiK  H|>o<'ialmt8  in  ntirwlpm  |>a|M'r  prfxl- 
iK'ts.  with  iiiiIIh  at  Cilinaii,  N’l'rniont,  and  St.  Marya,  (ip<>rKiA.  ridica  on  a 
inrKji'rn  National  Syati'in  to  provide  complete  acrountiiiK  information 
for  efficient  huamraa  opt-ration. 


saves  us  *20,000  a  year 


returns  133%  annually  on  our  investment ! 

—  Gilman  Paper  Company.  New  York,  N.V. 


"Our  first  National  machint*  saved  us 
$fi,000  the  first  year.  When  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  serond  National  machine  we 
saved  an  additional  $11,000  yearly. 
These  savinns  were  a  direct  result  of 
reduced  payroll  costs,  time  .savi*d. 
overtime  eliminatt-d  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  heinjr  matle  available.  We 
also  obtained  further  benefits  in  hav¬ 
ing  records  posted  to  date,  quicker 
accountintj  information,  and  ea.sier 
auditing.  Our  National  System  now 
saves  us  $20,000  a  year,  a  return  of 
133'';  on  our  investment. 


“W’e  have  recently  installed  a  third 
National  and  we  know  from  our  past 
experience  that  we  will  obtain  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  savings  in  the 
future.  .Naturally,  we  are  highly 
plea.sed  with  the  results  our  .National 
System  has  provided.” 


You  would  <lo  well  to  invest ijjati*  the 
many  advantajjes  of  a  National  System. 
No  matter  how  complex  your  aci-ountiriK 
problems  may  be,  there  is  a  National 
System  sfxcially  adapted  to  your  needs. 
Call  your  nearby  .National  repres4  ntative 
for  complete  details  on  how  Nationals  can 
save  you  extra  time  ancl  money.  His 
number  is  in  the  yellow  paijes  of  your 
phone  book. 


Vice  Pfesidenl 


m  HUmHM  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAMY,  Dayton  9.  Ohio 
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